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PRIZE ESSAY. 


Oo Mixed Farming, including the keeping 


of Live Stock, Poultry and the Dairy, 
and the producing of Fruit for the Mar- 
ket, with recommendations as to the best 
rotations of crops for the Southern At- 
lantic States from Maryland to South 
Carolina. 


By WILi1AM H. SNOWDEN, Fairfax County, 
Virginia. 


Oae of three essays awarded equal prizes by THE 


AMERICAN FARMER. Committee: Hon. Wil- 
liam Fullerton, of New York; Dr. Jno. R. 
Woods, of Virginia; Hon. John M. Rob- 
inson, of Maryland; Col. Robert Bev- 
erly, of Virginia; Adam R. Ma- 
graw, Esqy., of Maryland, and 
Col. R. H. Dulaney, of 
Virginia. 


Of the different kinds of agriculture prac- 


ticed throughout our vast country, in so far 
as the certain and adequate remuneration of 
the labor of the proprietor is concerned, I 
would, after forty years of experience as a 
tiller of the soil in different Statcs, confess 
myself unequivocally in favor of that system 
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whose rapidly increasing manufacturing in- 


dustries annually necessitate larger supplies 


not only of breadstuffs, butter, milk and 
meats, but also of vegetables and fruits. 

The profitable and successful prosecution 
of this kind of farming depends so much 
upon a favorable combination of so many 
advantages, that no one need to wonder at 
the frequent failures continually occurring 
among the number of those who attempt it. 
It is not sufficient that there cxists for the 
cultivator the required diversity of soils, 
ranging from light sandy through the light 
and the heavier loams, that the lands are 
well drained and that they have a favorable 
exposure, nor is it enough that they are fer- 
tile—eyen fertile to a high degree, as they 
should be for this kind of farming—nor yet, 
that the cuitivator possesses the necessary 
means and is able to secure the employment 
of ample labor. All of these are very im- 
portant auxiliaries in the pursuit; but the 
most important factor by far in the difficult 
results is the cultivator himself. He must 
be no mere experimenter, no visionary en- 
thusiast, no careless, easy laggard, nor yet, 
one who undertakes the business because he 
has not been able to succeed in any other 
calling. 

Mixed farming is a science; one which 
cannot be mastered in a year, sometimes not 
in a score of years, sometimes a whole life- 
time is not sufficient for some men to thor- 
ouguly understand its mysteries. It is asci- 
ence, let the skeptical think as they may, 
that requires enthusiasm, natural aptitude, a 
love of nature, a fund of general information, 
including a knowledge of elementary chem- 
istry, elemenfary geology, and all the better 
if the pursuer unites with these important 
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of country contiguous to our Atlantic sea- 
board, with its gfowing towns and cities, 


commenced farming here 


requisites, good executive abilities, habits of 
industry and sound judgmeht. These ad- 
vantages, combined with the auxiliarics pre- 
viously enumerated, rarely fail to insure suc- 
cess. Mixed farming in its broadest scope 
of products—and which is the kind to which 
this essay particularly applies—includes the 
production of the cereals, and the grasses, 
the growing of the large and smaller fruits in 
all their varieties, and the raising of all the 
staple market vegetables; also the breeding 
and care of cows for milk or butter dairy, 
the rearing and fattening of swine, and the 
management of poultry. And I know not 
how [ can better subserve the purposes of an 
essay of this kind than by embodying in a brief 
compass a description of my own mode of 
farming—not because it is my own mode, but 
because I can write uncerstandingly and ad- 
visedly of it from years of its satisfactory 
pursuit. And though my farming domain is 
not large, I believe the same system with the 
same skill and zeal, and with proportionate 
capital and labor resources, is just as practi- 
cable on areas of larger extent, and in al- 
most every locality in the seabeard regions 
of Maryland, Virginia and North Carolina, 

When at the close of the war, with health 
rreatly impaired by hard cam- 
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potent reasons determined the size of my 
farm. One was, I had seen so many failures 
in attempts by northern colonists to manage 
profitably large tracts of wasted land; the 
other, I had ‘not the capital for any such 
pretentious undertakings. More than all 
this, having had opportunities for observing 
the superior advantages of intensive, concen- 
trated farming as practiced among the Bel- 
gians, the Italians, French and other nations 
of Europe the year before, I resolved to 
profit in my new undertaking by my foreign 
observations. Of two facts I was well con- 
vinced in the outset. One of them, that it 
is impossible to get something out of noth- 
ing ; the other, that plentiful supplies of rich 
stable, hog, and poultry yard manures are 
the most certain, the most lasting and the 
most economical fertilizers. In all my farm- 
ing operations here I have kept these truths 
constantly in view, and they have always 
stood me in good stead. I have never bought 
a pound of “ commercial fertilizers,” except- 
ing however, pure bone dust and wood ashes, 
which articles were known to be valuable in 
the days of our grandfathers and great- 
grandfathers. And I have never delusively 
expected large crops without bestowing the 
provisions of careful tillage and plentiful 
manuring, for without such provisions it is 
just as useless to expect a reward for farm 
labors as it is to present a draft on a bank 
where there are no deposits to honor it, 

My new homestead was a portion of one 
of the old wasted Virginia estates bordering 
the Potomac, and not being very remote 
from market, I determined to devote it to the 
productigqn of auch commodities as promised 
to command ready sale in the neighboring 
towns. In other words, I resolved, under 
great difficulties, to pursue the mixed sys- 





tem of tillage. To this end, I planted or- 


chards of apples, peaches and pears, a viue- 
yard and small breadths of strawberries and 
raspberries to market with vegetables and 
other products. My start in the dairy de- 
partment was small—one cow—but that one 
was all I could subsist, even indifferently, and 
with one pig and adozen fowls I commenced 
the rearing of swine and poultry. Of wheat, 
I have never raised but one crop, as I con- 
cluded that I could supplant it with rye to 
more profit, since the latter grain affords 
not only a very early feed for the dairy, but 
also a valuable product in straw; and I 
have practiced the soiling or stall-feeding 
plan exclusively. Oats I raise partly as a 
soiling crop and partly for maturing the 
grain for horse feed. Of corn for earing, I 
plant but a small breadth, and were it not 
for the valuable fodder it affords in connec- 
tion with the grain, should plant stiJl less of 
it, when generally the grain can be bought 
hereabouts for about fifty cents a bushel at 
busking time. This, not because I under- 
value this crop, for I consider it a very val- 
uable one, inasmach as it furnishes so large 
a portion of our bread and stock feeding 
stuffs, but because I have not the land to 
spare from other more remunerative crops— 
vegetables and fruits—good markets being 
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ger areas, and grow kale, spinach, cabbages, 
asparagus, sugar corn, beans, tomatoes, etc. 
Red clover in connection with corn fodder, 
grown in drills, I consider the indispensable 
auxiliary in this kind of tillage. The two 
products together furnish both summer and 
winter, either in the green or dried state, re- 
liable supplies of wholesome food, valuable 
for milk and butter, and supplying for the re- 
production of themselves and kindred crops 
rich manurial resources. For my cows, I 
have warm though not pretentious stables, 
with easy stanchions and standing platforms 
of plank four feet six inches in length, with 
drop in rear and without partitions, all got 
up inexpensively with my own hands, as 
have been all the rest of my outbuildings, in- 
cluding hog-pens, poultry-roosts, wagon- 
house, carpenter’s and blacksmith shops; 
home-made and not too costly, but amply 
serving their different purposes, the facts of 
which I merely mention for the encourage- 
ment of all farm beginners with limited cash 
capital, but a sufficient capital of mechanical 
ingenuity. In front of the cows is a wide 
entry, where all their feed at all seasons is 
served to them without waste, and above 
them are their winter supplies of long fod- 
der. I have endeavored in conducting my 
dairy feeding to conform, in the main, to the 
practices which have been determined upon 
after many hundreds of experiments made 
in feeding at the various European and 
American chemical experiment stations, and 
my observations and experience in that di- 
rection fully confirm me in the opinion that 
the interests of every dairy feeder may be 
greatly promoted by following the same 
practices. They are founded on chemical 
laws, conform to the great laws of nutrition 
and digestion, and therefore are.not uncer- 
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During the winter the short feed of. my 
cows consists of corn meal and wheat bran 
—three quarts of the former and three of 
the latter, to which is added one pint and a- 
half of decorticated cotton seed meal, a small 
quantity of salt, and the who!e moistened al- 
ways with warm water and served morning 
and evening daily. I do not think the cook- 
ing of food for either the dairy or for hogs is 
of sufficient advantage to warrant the extra 
trouble, but inasmuch as warmth is cquiva- 
Jent in a degree to food, it is reasonable to 
presume that a warm mess toa cow is not 
only more palatable, but agrees better with 
the milk. secreting functions, and that it is 
better te warm up the porker’s slops on a 
cold morning than to break the ice and chill 
him threugh and through. I don’t believe 
the animal enonomy is promoted in this way. 
Quite often the ration of bran and meals, as 
previously mentioned, is mixed with good 
wheat or rye straw cut fine and previously 
softened by steeping in water. When the 
straw is not mixed and fed in this way, clo- 
ver and other hays or good corn fodder, well 
cured and its saccharine richness preserved 
from vinous fermentation by well housing, 
is given. Also pumpkins and roots—the aim 
being to keep.up an appetizing variety as 
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complete digestion of them all, and that all 
the elements of nutrition contained in each 
of the substances may be turned to profitable 
account. Pure water, free from ice, is fur- 
nished; the necessary exercise allowed each 
day in ample enclosures contiguous to the 
stables, but no pasturage at large in summer 
for the cows to trample down and destroy 
more than is eaten by them. Iam an advo- 
cate of the stall-feeding system on the score 
of profit from first to last, the whole year 
around; and I believe that the time for its 
general adoption throughout all our country 
will not be determined so much by the 
scarcity and value of fencing materials as by 
its great economy in every particular over 
the nomadic or grazing a By the for- 
mer system, not only here no long feed 
wasted at the stables, not only are there no 
pastures injured by excessive croppings and 
trampings, but hundreds of dollars are saved 
in first investment, interest and decay, by 
non-requirement of fences; and the manur- 
ial resources are more perfectly economized. 
Mone than all this, there are no depredations 
on premises of your neighbors and on your 
own forbidden crops; and the dairy is al- 
ways.at hand and always under your eye. 

The deposits in the alley way in the rear 
of the standing platforms of the cows are 
daily thrown on the manure pile under shel- 
ter, and as often absorbents, such as dry 
earth, saw dust, river drift, etc., are supplied, 
and whenever convenient the accumulations 
of manure are either hauled out into com- 
posts for vegstables and other cultivated 
crops, or spread broadcast on grass lands, no 
matter at what time of the year—none being 
left in the stable yard for its precious fertil- 
izing properties to be leached out and irre- 
trievably drained away by every flooding 
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tain or hap-hazard. 


rain. Farm economy is nowhere more im- 
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perative than at the stable door. Here, it 
may be truly said, is the fountain spring, the 
beginning and the surety of the farmer’s 
prosperity. It is not enough to accumulate 
large quantities of rich vegetable manures 
made so by the feeding of strong nitroge- 
nous foods concealed: in them and held by 
the potent forces of chemistry like great pos- 
sibilities awaiting a proper development, but 
they may be easily squandered. Great care 
should be given to their proper applica- 
tion. They are the great agriculturul forces, 
the heavy artillery which wins the battles 
when the small arms of the fertilizer makers 
fail. 

My cows are of no particular breed, but I 
want hereafter to keep the Jersey exclusive- 
ly. I sell no milk—only butter—as milk 
taken off a farm is a continual drain of its 
phosphates ; besides, I need it all for my 
hogs, of which stock I keep just as many as 
my feeding resources will allow ; for thereby 
hangs, ina great measure, the story of the 
building up of the farmer’s bank—the man- 
ure pile. Stock—Berkshires and Poland 
Chinas—kept in roomy, well-sheltered pens, 
partly floored, with partitions to separate 
each class, the male, the breeders, the wean- 
ing and the fattening pigs, each having sep- 
arate runs in the rear. Keep none but breed- 
ers over a season. Allow no in-and-in 
breeding. Spring pigs are fed on milk and 
wheat bran, with all they can consume of 
mown rye, clover, drilled corn, waste apples 
and roots, and fattened rapidly on ear corn 
and corn meal, so as to be ready for butcher- 
ing by early co'd weather, when pork com- 
mands best priccs and ceases to fatten econ- 
omically. The pens are kept filled up with 
forest leaves, weeds and river drift, in order 
that the manurial advantages may pay as 
large a percentage as possible on the feeding 
expenses. There is profit in raising hogs— 
not the long-nosed, slant-sided rooters of the 
South, but hogs of thrifty breeds, always 
paying due regard to generous feeding and 
comfortable quarters. Especially is there 
profit if the feeder. has the skill, time and 
help to convert them into good, home-made, 
not scrappy, lcathery-like sausages, and rich 
scrapple and snow white lard. All these 
products, when known to be reliable, always 
now-a-days when there is so much prone- 
ness to frauds in such eatables, command 
good prices in every market. 

Poultry in mixed farming contributes 
largely to make up the tempting variety of 
the load of the market wagon, and is through 
the year a source of no inconsiderable reve- 
nue, so should not be omitted; but like 
every other farm industry, requires unceas- 
ing attention. {ft is not enough that fowls 
have warm quarters, ample pcrches for 
roosting and large straying grounds. They 
will find everywhere worms, bugs and simi- 
lar food when no snow covers the ground, 
but this supplys far from being sufficient. 
They need and will look for regular times of 
feeding and should have regular supplies 
of grain, either corn whole grained, raw or 
parched, or coarsely ground meal mixed 
with wheat bran. All] through the winter 
rations of meat, as lard cracklings, table 
scraps, boiled turnips and cabbage, may be 
added to the grain feed; and burned bones 
and oyster shells must be conveniently pro- 
vided. Supplies of fresh water, too, must 
not be forgotten. Frequent scrapings up of 
the droppings of the roost, followed by dust- 
ings of quick lime and sprinkling with car- 
bolic acid, will keep the quarters wholesome. 
During the last few years my experience has 
been chiefly with the Brahmas, the Leghorns, 
Black Spanish and Plymouth Rocks. The 
present stock, as a result of the crossings in 
that time both in respect to production of 
eggs and for table use, is quite satisfactory. 

In mixed farming, with exclusive stall- 
feeding of the dairy, the farmer can have the 
attvantage of frequent turning and aerating 
of his lands, and getting out of them their 





utmost capabilities; and when this latter 
purpose can be subserved success is secured. 
The custom once so generally sanctioned of 
allowing lands to lie'so long virtually idle is 
certainly not warranted by the newer meth- 
ods of rapid succession of crops and the 
more frequent yielding of profits which is 
now fast coming into favor. With the heavy 
artillery, previously described, kept con- 
stantly in action, and with a never failing 
reliance on clover and its kindred grasses, 
the soil may be advantageously kept going, 
provided always that there is skill and judg- 
ment at the helm. Why be content with 
one crop a year when two or three may be 
grown on the same ground? The soil is 
only a medium; the idea of its tiring is ab- 
surd. Give it plenty of plant food, either by 
the application of fertilizers or by assisting 
nature to do it, or by both, and also the ne- 
cessary diversity of crops, and it will keep in 
condition to serve you often. 

Rye for cutting and feeding in May should 
be sown the last of August on well-prepared, 
highly manured grounds, and with it clover, 
herd and orchard grass seeds. The rye and 
the grasses will make a good growth before 
freezing, will go through the winter well, 
and push rapidly forward at the opening of 
spring. The feeding of the rye may be con- 
tinued until clover on other grounds is 
ready to succeed it, and which may be fed 





thorough mixing with all parts of the soil 
and for ready action on the plants. 

Kale, “Scotch curled,” for the ensuing 
spring, may be sown broadcast late in Au- 
gust. It delights in a rich, mellow loam. If 
it can be slightly protected through the win- 
ter with pine or other branches, ail the: bet- 
ter. Spinach, “ prickley,” to be planted in 
September in drills fifteen inches apart—like 
kale—needs good soil and covering. 

The onion is an important vegetable and 
the demand for it is steadily increasing. The 
bulbs of the potato, or “ multiplying” onion, 
should be planted in September in drills a 
foot apart, two inches apart in the drill, and 
covered two inches deep. They want a soil] 
level, mellow and rich—a light loam is the 
best—and a clean culture. In the ensuing 
spring they will be ready for bunching and 
taking to market. Bulbs of the silver skin 
variety planted out at the same time will be 
ready for market two or three weeks in ad- 
vance of the first named variety. As soon 
as the frost is out and the ground settles in 
the spring, the black seeds of the silver skin, 
same as above, may be sown in drills a foot 
apart, and as soon as the needle-like plants 
appear begin to cultivate with knife or hoe 
and keep on working among them until ripe, 
never allowing a weed to grow. If the 
plants are too thick, no matter. Take up 
carefully in a@ moist time and transplant. 


until oats are in bloom; and from a brief, They will grow just as well as the others. 
feeding on the oats a change may be madeto, Fine sizable bulbs will mature before au- 


drilled corn, which latter forage with occa- 
sional alterating to second crops of clover, 


+ will carry the dairy successfully till frost and 


after, provided always that regular and am- 
ple fortnightly plantings are made for an un- 
interrupted succession of this kind of subsist - 
ence. A neglect to keep up the regular 
plantings, even for a week, might cause se- 
rious trouble. The firseof these plantings 
may be made about the last of April or 
sooner, weather and ground permitting. For 
them any deteriorating grass lands may be 
appropriated ; or later on, any other grounds 
which would otherwise be idle after kale, 
early potatoes, spinach or other vegetables 
already matured; or after rye or oats not 
sown with grass seeds, never forgetting to 
heavily manure and to keep well worked 
with plow and cultivator, even in the dry- 
est weather. Under favorable conditions 
the yield of fodder will be from ten to twenty 
tons, green, to the acre. 

With late potatoes and among corn which 
is to be left for earing, pumpkins of the com- 
mon field variety may be planted, ang in 
July and August ruta bagas and the purple 
top, strap leafed turnip may be put into rich, 
well pulverized ground, the former planted 
in drills thirty inches apart, the latter sown 
broadcast. These three products will be 
found to be valuable additions to winter 
feeding rations. In regard to such other 
vegetables as should make up the produc- 
tive variety of mixed farming, contiguous to 
good markets, the narrow limits of this essay 
will not permit of minute particulars for 
their cultivation. But even when these are 
furnished by the manuals on gardening, it is 
not every person who can succeed in this 
difficult department at the start. Success 
comes only by untiring application of ear- 
nest energies, by a fondness for the pursuit, 
by much inquiry and observation of the 
methods of adepts, by many careful experi- 
ments and the constant exercise of good 
judgment. For the growth of vegetables 
quickly and of quality to command ready 
and profitable sales, it is not enough, let it 
be understood by the beginner, to have lands 
merely fertile enough to produce good crops 
of wheat and corn; it is not enough to de- 
pend upon the various compounds of the fer- 
tilizer men, valuable aids though they may 
sometimes prove. The ground in addi- 
tion tu natural adaptation must be rein- 
forced by heavy artillery—rich vegetable 
manures—well composted and made fine for 





tumn ; and when the tops wither and fall 
they may be dug up, and after drying in the 
sun be put in a cool dry place for assorting. 
Five pounds of seed will sow an acre, and 
an acre ought to produce, under favorable 
conditions, five or six hundred bushels. In 
addition to vegetable manures, ashes are ex- 
cellent for onions. 

Sweet potatoes, Jersey Yellows, require 
very light sandy, but not rich soil, and all 
the better if of a reddish color—due to oxide 
of iron. It will give the potatoes a bright 
yellow cast. Plant in hills, two and a-half 
feet apart each way, with a small shovelful 
of well composted horse manure in each hill. 
Keep clean with plow and cultivater, and 
don’t let the vines take root. 

For early round potatoes, plant the “Beauty 
of Hebron”—finely shaped and of excellent 
taste, and yielding well. For late the well 
known white “Peach Blow.” 

A neglect to plant out an asparagus bed, 
would be a great mistake. The soil for it 
should be a light loam, and deep Make the 
trenches three feet apart, and a foot deep. 
Manure well with a compost of hog manure, 
salt, ime and ashes. Drop in a fvot apart, 
roots two years old. Cover up level, and 
keep ground stirred first and second year to 
keep weeds from growing. Begin to cut the 
third year after planting, and every spring 
thereafter renew the manuring along the rows. 

Space does not permit to describe the cul- 
tivation of cabbage, celery, lima beans, toma- 
toes, etc. They are all however, important 
products in the mixed farming system, and 
especially now that the canning industry is 
being so extensively developed: and help to 
enlarge the returns of well cultivated acres 
of garden lands. 

In mixed farming, orchards of the apple, 
peach and pear are not the least of its vari- 
ous sources of revenue. But no one need 
flatter himself with the delusive idea that 
when the trees are brought from the nursery 
and sect in the ground, however thrifty look- 
ing they may be then, that the work ie done, 
and only a waiting of a few years is needed 
for an abundant fruitage. It is not sufficient 
that the stocks are of the best and that the 
setting of them is according to the most ap- 
proved methods. Constant viyilance is the 
price of plentiful fruitage. In brief, each 


one of these fruits needs a deep, fertile, well- 
drained soil and frequent cultivation. Crops 
of potatoes and other vegetables may be 
grown among them to advantage. 
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Digging around the foot of each tree ang 
applying a shovel full or two of a mixtureof 
wood ashes, lime and salt, every spring, wij} 
not be for naught. Good fruit, well assorteg 
and handled always commands a remunera. 
tive price. Every grade can be turned to 
account, canning, drying, vinegar making 
and the mili of the porkers will prevent any 
waste of what is left after the best market- 
able qualities are selected. Many of the ya. 
rieties of the Apple, and some of the Pear, 
which produce well further North, do not do 
well on our Southern seaboard, and I shall 
recommend only such asI have known to 
fruit well in this latitude. I would plant 
for early and late summer the Early Harvest, 
Early Strawberry, Edward’s Early, Summer 
Rose and Summer Pippin. For fall and win- 
ter the Wine Sap, Smith’s Cider, Wine Apple, 
Ortolan, Fall Pippin, Spice, York Imperial 
and Ridge Pippin. 

Of Pears I would plant for summer, Early 
Catharine, Beurre Giffard*, Belle Lucrative*, 
Bartlett* and Tyson. For autumn, Duchess 
@Anjouleme, Flemish Beauty, Lawrence, 
Beurre d’Anjou, Seckel and Beurre Diel*, 
For winter, Duchess de Bordeaux, Beurre 
Easter and Vicar of Winkfielé, Those 
marked * may be dwarfs. 

Of Peaches I would sct Alexander's Early, 
Rivers, Crawford’s Early, Early York, 
Troth’s Early Red, Old Mixon, Honest John, 
Susquehanna, Smock’s Late, Crawford's 
Late, Stump the World, October Free, Pres- 
ident, Late Heath and Comet. 

For Grapes a vineyard of Concords 
chiefly is needed, planted out on well-drained 
land sloping south, with a deep soil, in rows 
six feet apart each way, and tied to strong 
cedar or locust stakes. Good cultivation 
and a compost of lime and well-rotted cow 
manure and bone dust applied every spring 
suits them well. : 

For Strawberries, planted in rows three 
feet apart, let the soil be loamy and fertilize 
with wood ashes, bone dust and poultry 
manure. Cultivate well, keep clean and 
prevent the growth of runners. For early 
fruit, plant the Jersey Scarlet; not so large a 
berry as some others, but it has a fine color 
and is of excellent flavor. For late plant 
the Kentucky, color and flavor not so good. 
The Charles Downing, Great American and 
Sharpless are excellent, and the Forest Rose 
and Monarch have many admirers. 

For Raspberries plant Kirtland, Brandy- 
wine, Cuthbert, Doolittle and Herstine, same 
soil and fertilizing a3 for strawberries. 

Mixed farming in the wide range of the 
industries already indicated, when success- 
fully pursued, even on a small farm, will 
severely tax the time, the industry, inge- 
nuity and patience of whoever undertakes 
it. Capital is important. It is the.great 
force, especially when directed by good 
judgment, which means economy and adapt- 
ability, for some men_ will expend a 
hundred dollars on a farm to better advan- 
tage than many others five times that 
amount. Necessity is the mother of cop- 
trivances, and in the long run it often hap- 
pens that business men may trace many for- 
tunate results in after years to what then 
secmed very adverse circumstances. Of no 
other class is this so true as of that great 
host of workers the wide-world over, who 
are patiently turning the furrows, scattering 
the seeds and gathering the harvests. In 
mixed farming so much depends upon 
the man himself that he should be very ca- 
pable to conduct his business. Fifteen or 
twenty dollars a month will hire a Jaborer to 
mechanically hold a plow, wield a hoe, swing 
a scythe, but it will not one time out of 4 
hundred secure the kind of laborer who feels 
and will throw a proper interest into his 
work, who can make out programmes of 
timely operations for al] seasons, and who can 
make every day’s work tell in the monthly 
roand. All of this important work must de- 
volye upon the proprietor himself, Fifteen 
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or twenty dollars a month will not secure 
Jaborers who will properly mix and serve out 
feeding rations for stock, properly gather, 
andalso pack and label, every day’s products 
of vegetables and fruits for market, and 
most important of all, one who can be 
trusted to sell them. A!] ‘of these duties 
claim and must have the proprietor’s own 
constant supervision if mixed farming pays. 


oe 


. Southern Maryland Farming. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer: 


I have been much interested in reading the 
experience of “A Farmer’’ in your last issue. 
It is doubtless the testimony of an intelligent 
cultivator, and owner of a farm in a fair state 
of cultivation, who has recognized the value 
of mixed husbandry, rather than tobacco 
planting as a specialty. Corn, wheat, tobac- 
co, peaches, and live stock are among his pro- 
ducts, and whilst devoting as much as 100 
acres to wheat, 50 acres to corn and 125 acres 
to fruit, he gives only a small portion of his 
arable land to tobacco. 

That his practice is an exception to the rule 
in the tobacco sections of Southern Mary- 
land must be admitted, as there the produc- 
tion of that plant constitutes almost univer- 
sally the chief income of the farmer. Such 
in truth is the rule in lower Anne Arundel, 
and in the greater part of Calvert county, 
and against the continuance of such ruinous 
practice, my essay for TnE AMERICAN Far- 
MER was intended as a protest. 

Doubtless there are farms upon which to- 
bacco can be profitably grown in connection 
with other products; but it was maintained 
that it should be of secondary, and not of 
primary importance; that it led to the ne- 
glect of other interests, and its culture, as 
generally practiced, prevented upon small 
farms any large supply of food for the pro- 
per care of stock and accumulation of ma- 
nure, upon which the fertility of the soil and 
its profitable cultivation, must for the future 
largely depend. 

Unfortunately my article could not be rose- 
colored, nor flattering to the people of South- 
ern Maryland, and criticism was anticipated. 
There are individual farmers who pursue 
their avocation intelligently, and like your 
Calvert county correspondent with success; 
but every one must admit a marked change 
in the condition of this section within the 
past 20 years, and recognize that the result 
of the change is the deterioration of her 
territory, and the impoverishment of her 
people. 

That this is due to the indolence of her 
sons I am unwilling to admit, but rather at- 
tribute it to the character of the laborers, to 
the tenant system so generally practiced, and 
to the unnatural method of agriculture, 
which makes every intercst subservient to 
the demands of tobacco culture. 

The abolition of the tenant system, more 
effective laburers, and increased fertility of 
the soil, will not be seen until tobacco plant- 
ing is substituted in part at least by other 
agricultural operations which do not like it, 
as “A Farmer” admits, demand earnest 
work even upon a cold rainy day in winter. 
What inducements does its culture offer a 
young man who has aspirations beyond those 
of a common laborer, or where does it occa- 
sion the exercise of skilland thought? Well 
may the owner feel disposed to rent his land 
and spend his days in politics or idleness ; 
or hie away to the more congenial business 
of a city life. 

In the culture of fruits and vegetables, one 
will find busy moments and need of brains, 
but also leisure for other matters for the im- 
provement of his home, and for study. In 
stock breeding and in winter féeding the 
mind may be interested, whilst the muscle 
is being developed, and opportunity is afford- 
ed by the purchase and sale of stock for the 
acquirement of business habits. In the 
stowth of grain and grass, machinery can 





largely take the place of man, its usc be a 
source of interest; and, whilst there are sea- 
sons of steady labor from morning until night; 
it is not always so. The tobacco p'anter, on 
the other hand, on a small farm, must share 
in the labor, and will find the work not in- 
teresting, but “‘ hard and confining,” espe- 
cially so at those seasons of the year when 
elsewhere there is comparative leisure for 
the agriculturist.- . 

Of far greater importance however than 
an occasional respite from labor, is the op- 
portunity which mixed husbandry affords 
one to avoid debt, in that he is not entirely 
dependant for success or failure upon one 
crop. Besides it enables him to enrich the 
farm, to build up that which is being destroy- 
ed by excessive planting of tobacco and its 
consequent evils, which I trust were pointed 
out (imperfectly and briefly I know), in the 
paper to which “A Farmer” (whose refer- 
ences to himself are sufficient to indicate him 
to be a distinguished citizen of Southern 
Maryland), has made reference. 

It is a cause of congratulation that the 
gleam of sunshine visible in the essay, viz. : 
the future condition of our section, is yet 
within our reach by reason of that which 
has been given us by nature in an easily 
worked soil and a healthy clime; but greater 
will be our shame if, notwithstanding these 
advantages, our lands continue under our 
management to become more and more im- 
poverished. 

Without having sought to draw upon my 
fancy in what I have written, let me now 
offer my “experience” as a cattle feeder ina 
very small way. A few years since I pur- 
chased in October, 10 stockers at the Balti- 
more cattle scales for $32. These about the 
1st of December I placed in an open shed, 
feeding them during the winter corn in the 
ear and clover hay. I sold them on the 4th 
of March next, for an average of $71. They 
consumed during that time 23 barrels of corn, 
and a small rick of cloverhay. Thirty loads 
of corn-fel manure were hauled from the 
shed to a plot of ground, and its beneficial 
effects are yet to be seen. 

This result was eminently satisfactory. I 
had sold the corn and hay at home for full 
market prices, and besides had the manure. 
Such favorable. results may very generally 
be anticipated from winter feeding, as cattle 
are always low in October, and high in April 
and May. Better results may be realized if 
warm stables be at hand, and if meal or oil- 
cake be fed instead of unground grain. 

Have I no additional experience to offer 
in my line? No, none. May I tell you 
why? The cultivation of tobacco had be- 
come to me a sort of “second nature” also. 
Prices that spring were good, debts were 
staring me in the face, and a large crop of 
tobacco was planted. The clover catch of 
the year befure kad fuiled, and being a small 
farmer, 1 had reserved for corn no more land 
than was required to grow enough to feed 
work stock and farm hands, so I had neither 
hay nor fodder to feed cattle. 

I had however nearly 50 hhds. of tobacco, 
which were put upon the market in 1876, a 
year of extremely low prices for tobacco, and 
in great part the crop remained unsold for 
two years, to be finally disposed of at from 
2 to 4 cents per pound, 

Did I lessen my product of that fragrant 
weed the next year? Oh! no, hope of bet- 
ter prices next year, and from force of habit, 
I was induced to make again a large planting, 
and after waiting for an active market a year 
or 80, that crop was sold at an average of 
4 cents per pound. The losses of those two 
years were serious ones, larger perhaps than 
the profits of two successful seasons. 

My “experience” having been given, let 
me, Messrs: Editors, narrate what I witnessed 
yesterday in a ride to West River: The 
steamer Pentz reached her wharf loaded with 
tons of timothy hay purchased in Baltimore, 
and I was told that to the Patuxent and the 





Potomac, as well as to West River, heavy 
shipments of hay have been made to farmers 
since February, to enable them to feed their 
work animals. On my way home, I saw in 
several instances the whole live stock of the 
farm; horses, cattle and sheep, turned out 
for the summer upon the young clover field 
from which is to be procured from new until 
autumn their food, and yet in one case was 
that pasture field so bare of vegetation, that 
dust followed the tramp of the animal. 

Is it possible that under this treatment 
clover can benefit the land? What I wit- 
nessed at the steamboat landing, and upon 
the farms, was rendered necessary by reason 
of the absence of home-made hay and fodder, 
which I insist are antagonised by the culti- 
vation of tobacco. It was not occasioned 
because the country is overstocked, nor be- 
cause the people are cattle feeders or dairy- 
men; but simply because our arable land is 
given too largely to the growth of tobacco, 
and because the energies of our people are 
expended upon the cultivation of that plant. 

Jos. R. Owns. 

Anne Arundel Co., April 22, 1882. 


Deer Creek Farmers’ Club. 





The regular meeting of the Deer Creek 
Farmers’ Club was held on April 29th, at 
the farm of Mr. R. Harris Archer. Nearly 
all the active members were present, to- 
gether with a number of honorary members 
and guests. Wm. Munnikhuysen was in the 
chair. 

Mr. Archer’s farm and outbuildings were 
viewed by the club in a body, and upon re- 
assembling the committee of inspection, 
Messrs. J. B. Silver, Jr., Castner and Loch- 
ary, reported through Mr. Silver, chairman, 
that they considered the farm one of the best 
kept in Harford dounty. The house, yard 
and surroundings were as neat as an old 
maid's drawer. Mr. Archer has 35 good cat- 
tle turned out on grass. His wheat and 
pasture fie:ds look well. The chairman sug- 
gested that too much land was wasted in the 
lane leading from the barnyard to the pas- 
ture field. Mr. Archer's garden, he thought, 
would furnish a pattern to other farmers 
who are too much incined to neglect that 
important adjunct to farm life. Mr. Archer 
has a nice driving horse, upon which not a 
blemish could be seen. He keeps only two 
work horses, yet his corn is already planted 
and the ground in the best condition. His 
stables are supplied with Judge Watters’ 
patent cattle fasteners, which the committec 
thought an excellent arrangement, not only 
in case of fire to quickly release the cattle 
from their stalls, but also to save labor in 
every day use. P 

Mr. Archer thanked the committee for 
their flattering report and explained that he 
had made his lane wide because it was a 
piece of land which could not be plowed on 
account of the soil washing away. 

The question discussed was: “Are the 
profits arising from canning a sufficient rec- 
ompense for the deterioration of land,” and 
for our report we are indebted to our friends 
of the gis. 

R. Harris Archer said that if Deer Creek 
lands are plowed more than twice success- 
ively they will deteriorate by washing to an 
amount which no one can estimate. If can- 
ning increases in the same proportion for 
the next ten years our lands will be worse 
than in the poorest county in the State. It 
will take a whole generation to bring a farm 
back to fertility after five or ten years can- 
ning. Without knowing the profits of can- 
ning, he would answer the question emphat- 
ically, “ No.” He did not wish to discour- 
age any one from engaging in the business, 
but thought a man should only follow it 
moderately. He should plow no more for 
canning crops than he would in the ordinary 
course of farming. In that way his profits 
would not be made at the expense of his land, 





James Lee had not studied the question, 
‘but concluded that canning must pay well. 
Last year he sold the corn on ten acres to a 
canner at $50 an acre. The canner. after- 
wards informed him that it yielded him $60 
an acre, or a profit of $100 on the ten acres. 
Mr. Lee said that if he was perfectly sure 
such profits would last he would begin can- 
ning. His idea was that grazing and feed- 
ing cattle suits better than canning on the 
hilly lands. 

W. W. Castner said he was not prepared 
to admit that canning impoverishes land. It 
lias become a most important and profitable 
business, and has done a great deal for the 
county. Instead of land deteriorating, he 
has observed that it has improved under the 
canuing system. Besides, its profits have 
been large enough to justify persons in bring- 
ing under cultivation land which never 
would have been made available for general 
farming purposes. Land arouud the large 
cities has been cultivated in trucking for 
fifty years and will produce more to-day 
than at first. Ifcanners would raise a couple 
of crops, then seed down to clover, he did not 
see why the land should deteriorate any 
more than in ordinary farming. Wheat fol- 
lows tomatoes very well. 

B. Silver, Jr., who is extensively engaged 
in canning, said he did not know whether 
the business paid or not, but if he had 1,000 
acres of Deer Creek land he would take ‘the 
risk of canning. He would put 300 in truck, 
340 in wheat and 300 in grass. If you plow 
four or five years in succession you will have 
to put a great deal on it to bring it to where 
it was before. He tries not to plow the same 
land more than twice in succession. 

8. B. Silver, another canner, said that since 
engaging in canning he had changed his 
mode of farming very little. Instead of put- 
ting a field in corn he puts in tomatoes, and 
did not think the land deteriorated more 
from the tomatoes than from corn. When 
the tomato crop is taken off he puts the land in 
wheat and grass. He did not think sugar 
corn is as hard on landasfieldcorn. Hisex- 
perience is that canning does not deteriorate 
land more than other crops. 

R. John Rogers said he tad noticed that 
in lower sections of the county, where can- 
ning is almost the exclusive occupation, the 
country does not present a desirable appear- 
ance. Land must deteriorate where farmed 
for the canning business exclusively. Far- 
mers owning a great deal of land can keep it 
in better condition while canning than those 
with small farms. Harford county land can 
not be kept up without grass or manure. 
He doubted whether commercial fertilizers 
would keep thenf up. Howeves, the profits 
might justify the deterioration of land. Some 
canners had said that they could use their 
land 5 or 6 years in canning and then afford 
to give it away ; but Harford county would 
scarcely be benefited by such a course. 

Arthur Trago said tomatoes had paid him 
better than corn, and wheat and grass suc- 
ceeded well after tomatoes. 

Geo. J. Finney said it was reasonable to 
suppose that if you plow land three, four or 
five years in succession its fertility will de- 
crease, no matter how much commercial 
fertilizers you put on. He did not think it 
would pay in the long run, unless a man 
would continue to can all his life. 

Thos. Lochary said if he had a farm along 
the railroad he would be a canner. If he 
had a good farm in this neighborhood he 
would take his chances in the old way of 
farming, with cattle, grass and corn. 

A. M. Fulford did not think there would be 
any material deterioration from canning, if 
properly managed. If we expect to get 
crops and retain fertility we must feed the 
land, and for canning we must feed liberally. 
It is acknowledged that it pays liberally, and 
we should expect to see an increase instead 
of a decrease of real fertility, especially on 
leyel lands where no loss would occur from 
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washing. It is different on Deer Creek lands. 
In canning they should be farmed on the 
‘ game principle as for diversified crops. If 
we have to plow a hill side, after taking off 
the corn or tomatoes, sow rye. By this time 
of the year you would havea growth of 16 
inches with the roots to turn under. This 
would atop the washing in a great measure. 
By this means he did not see why land should 
deteriorate. 

Dr. W. W. Hopkins said that from observa- 
tion canning for the last two or three years has 
been profitable, and he did not think the land 
necessarily deteriorated more than from or- 
dinary farming. If he was sure canned pro- 
ducts would continue to be as high as they 
are now he would not object to go into can- 
ning; but to raise sugar corn or tomatoes to 
sell at prices now paid by canners will not 
pay better than raising present crops. 

Johns H. Janney did not see why raising 
curn to can should deteriorate land more than 
raising corn to sell for feed. By fertilizing 
heavily and turning down green crops land 
should improve. He thought the country 
about Aberdeen had improved very much 
under the canning system. Canning must 
pay there. Judgment should be exercised 
in raising canned goods; crops should be ro- 
tated. Land should be sowed in wheat and 
clover a year or two and then plowed. 

John Moores could not see why lands 
deteriorate while raising canned goods, if no 
more land is plowed than for the ordinary 
crops. Tomatoes make no greater drain 
upon the land than oats. If he were can- 
ning he would put stalk ground in tomatoes 
and with wheat, which does well aftcr toma- 
toes. A canner must quit other farming. 
If a man could make more money by can- 
ning than by raising wheat, corn and oats, 
he did not see why he should not abandon 
the latter. 

S. M. Lee said the question assumed that 
there is profit in canning and ttat the land 
deteriorates. He had heard some canners 
say they lost, while others asserted that they 
made money. If it is necessary to plow up 
all your land, or even a large portion of it 
for any crop, the Iand must deteriorate, es- 
pecially if hilly. Land will wash some the 
first season, from plowing, but not so much 
as plowing two or three years in succession. 
Land. must deteriorate by raising canned 
goods because there can be no adequate 
return tothe land. If there is the large profit, 
as assumed, that might be a sufficient offset 
for such deterioration. Ca=ning, he admitted, 
had given a great impulse to business in Har- 
ford county, and this justifies its continuance 
for the time being. 

Judge Watters did not see why land should 
deteriorate any more by the canning system 
than by any other carried on to the same ex- 
tent—certainly not more than where produce 
is sold off the place. Of coursea farm can be 
kept up better by.grazing. He did not see 
why raising sugar corn and canning it dete- 
riorates the land more than raising field corn 
and selling it, or raising tomatoes to can 
more than tomatoes to sell. It is difficult to 
estimate the profitsof canning. The expense 
is high and certain and the profits depend 
upon whether the goods can be sold for more 
than they cost to can or not. 

Hosea Barnes knew some small farms im- 
proved somewhat by canning, but a good 
many others have deteriorated. One canner 
had told him that all he had made by canning, 
and $1,000 additional, would not put his land 
to where it was when he started. Through 
the Neck all the land that has been used in 
canning for from 3 to 5 years has sone back. 
At the same time he did not see why raising 
tomatoes or corn for canning should be any 
harder on land than field corn, unless the 
business is pushed ahead year after year. 
The deterioration may be avoided by raising 
tomatoes or corn one or two years and then 
getting the land in grass. Canning is uncer- 
tain, like any other business. One-half the 





time they make and half the time lose. Mr. 
Wm. Woolsey, he had been informed, last 
year made $5,000 on 100 head of cattle, and 
he thought that kind of business preferable 
to canning. 

Scott Barnes was of the opinion that wheat 
could not be raised after tomatoes, as a gen- 
eral thing. The tomatoes do not come offin 
time to put In the wheat early enough to 
make a good crop. Bennett Barnes agreed 
perfectly with Mr. Fulford’s views. 

Harry Wilson thought canning had been 
a great thing for Harford county. It could 
not succeed this distance from a railroad, nor 
would Deer Creek lands stand the successive 
plowing necessary for canning crops. Veg- 
etable matter must be returned to the soil, 
which he did not think could be done in suffi- 
cient quanity by the canning sysem. Green 
crops might be turned down; but these might 
sour the lard. If every farmer in the coun- 
ty went into canning, each farm would not 
be able to support a canning house. 

Wm. Munnikhuysen, the President, 
thought lands could be kept up by a moder- 
ate system of raising canning produce, as Mr. 
Fulford suggested by turning down green 
crops; but every effort to keep up the fertili- 
ty depends upon the profits. If one-third 
the farm will raise produce enough to keep 
the canning house running, by rotating the 
crops the fertility may be be kept up; but he 
did not believe it would pay to raise crops 
for others to can. 

The club then adjourned to meet at the 
residence of Hon. James D. Watters, June 
3d. Subject—“Is farming an Unprofitable 
Employment ?” 
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Notes on Foreign Agriculture. 


From our Paris Correspondent. 


Maize is largely employed in France for 
the production of spirits and starch. In 
both cases the residue have an importance 
as an article of cattle food, at once cheap 
and nutritive. The flour of all cereals in ad- 
dition to starch contains gluten, ‘fatty mat- 
ters, gum, mineral salts, etc. When the 
maize has been softened in water, it is car- 
ried up to a pulp engine and reduced to li- 
quid paste. By successive screenings the 
starch is separated and the residue is a yel- 
lowish mass, possessing an agreeable odor, 
capable of being preserved in trenches, and 
well relished not only by cattle, but by 
horses, pigs and barn-door fowls. It con- 
tains still 8 per cent. of starch, 14 of gluten, 
2% of fatty matters and one of sugar. It can 
economically replace oil-cake, as 2 cwts. of 
the paste at 15 francs is as nutritive as 2 cwts. 
of linseed cake at 23 francs. The secretion 
of milk is augmented, yielding not only a 
quality rich, but of an agreeable flavor. In 
the north of France the farmers use the re- 
fuse of the starch mills very largely. 

ARTICHOKES, PARSNIPS AND CARROTS.— 
In Britany, Jerusalem artichokes, 23 pounds 
per day rations, are competing with parsnips 
in the feeding of horses; they produce a 
sleeker coat and the ‘animals relish them 
better; then they remain more juicy at the 
end of the season when parsnips and car- 
rots become dry. Parsnips demand a deep, 
silicious soil, and if ncar the sea so much the 
better. The white carrot with the green 
neck has the drawback of nut keeping well, 
and last winter being mild, their preserva- 
tion was very difficult. To meet the diffi- 
culty, many farmers here cultivate the white 
carrot for first consumption and the long red 
variety for later feeding, up to May, as it 
keeps well and is highly relished, perhaps 
from its perfume. 

Prize Live StockK—PREVENTING Dts- 
EASE —Professor Sanson maintains that the 
native breeds of live stock of France have been 
so improved by judicious crossings with im- 
ported pure races as to be chemically and nu- 
tritively, in point of meat, superior to the 
latter. Be this as it may, stock breeders and 


judges at agricultural exhibitions display 
still a weakness for pure stock. M. Sanson 
has analyzed portions of the prize animals’ 
flesh at the recent Paris Fat Cattle Show, to 
determine the per centage of dry matter, of 
protein, and of fat, deducting therefrom the 
comestible value of the animal. Following 
his test in the case of stock, the Limousin 
breed would come first and Durhams last; 
for sheep, precocious Merinos, a Dishley 
cross, and Southdown lambs. In the case of 
three breeds of pigs, the Normand and Lim- 
ousin Yorkshires are superior to the pure 
Yorkshire. Allowing a good deal for pa- 
triotism, it is not clear what role difference 
of age has played in the comparison. 

Professor Nocard, of the Veterinary Col- 
lege of Alfort, has remarked that many cases 
of the charbon malady were to be traced to 
lands dosed with artificial nianures, as blood 
refuse, wool, etc. It is wise to take note of 
the observation without attaching to it un- 
due importance. The Pasteur vaccination 
preventive against the charbon disease is now 
unanimously accepted in France. Many lo- 
cal agricultural societies undertake to repay 
the expenses of vaccination to farmers who 
allow their stock to be operated upon. There 
have been no cases of failure where the in- 
structions fur operating have been faithfully 
executed. Up to the present, two descrip- 
tions of virus or pock were necessary to be 
employed. M. Roux, one of M. Pasteur’s 
assistants, has tried a new virus, which in- 
sures immunity by one vaccination instead 
of two; it has been successful every where. 
M. Tayon has conducted experiments with 
the virus on asses and mules in Africa, but 
these animals invariably proved rebel to all 
attempts of “taking the vaccine.” On the 
11th of May a Congress will be held in Paris 
to deliberate on the Pasteur principle being 
extended to other contagious diseases to 
which stock are liable. 

This is more urgent, as peripneumonia is 
the order of the day. Inoculating healthy 
animals in the tail with a virus taken from 
an animal which has just expired, has only 
yielded mixed results. Gangrene attacked 
the tail, produced from irritation of the 
wound or from impure virus; the remedy 
was worse than the disease. M. Pasteur has 
stated that the peripneumonic virus cannot 
be “prepared” like that of the charbon. 
However, de Dorpat, of Germany, has pre- 
pared the former free from fatal impurities, 
by beating it for ten minutes at a tempera- 
ture of 131 degrees, Fahrenheit. 
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Progress ‘n Agriculture. 





Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

“The spirit of improvement is abroad in 
the land” ; it is as visible here as in any county 
in the State; it is especially true of the in- 
creased fertility of the soi], better roads, 
more comfortable dwellings, better and more 
convenient out-buildings, improved stock 
.and farming implements, and the larger acre- 
age of cleared land. The macadamized 
roads here have been enjoyed and appreciated 
more the past winter than at any time since 
their construction. The dirt roads were 
nearly impassable for three months; without 
these stone roads it would have been impos- 
sible for farmers who are engaged in dairying, 
raising large crops of potatoes, or in any 
system of mixed husbandry, to have made 
regular trips to market, and dispose of their 
crops at as good prices as they have, a great 
advantage when there is asmallcrop. The 
fertility of the soil hes been increased by the 
application of lime fertilizers, more economi- 
cal system of saving and applying manure, 
and by more thorough tillage. A large 
number of neat, attractive and comfortable 
dwelling houses, costing from three to six 
thousand dollars each, have been erected by 
families in the last few years. It isno long- 
er considered true economy to winter stock 
in open sheds, or sheltered by a straw stack, 
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but ample space has been provided for them 
by the construction of large basement 

I call to mind some twenty that have been 
built in the last few years—among them some 
very fine ones, considering the latest improye. 
ments and conveniences. The time is not fay 
distant when nearly every good farm wij] 
enjoy the advantage of a suitable barn. The 
advantage of improved farm stock has beep 
recognized by many enterprising farmers, 
Many fine teams are seen on our roads, they 
are much better than a few years ago, made 
so by the introduction of Percheron anq 
Clydesdale blood, which makes them admir. 
ably adapted for farm work. The same can 
be said of cattle. We now have some of the 
best Jerseys to be found, but not as many ag 
in Baltimore county, nor of as fashionable 
strains, but good performers at the pail; in 
sheep there may not be quite as much im. 
provement, very few caring to risk fine 
sheep, while there are so many worthless 
dogs, but they look forward hopefully and 
patiently to the time when a good effective 
dog Jaw can be passed in Maryland, as has 
been done in other states. The introduction 
of labor-saving machinery has kept pace 
with other improvements. On every well 
regulated farm here may be found some of 
the latest improved implements, which les. 
sen labor and make farming more pleasant 
than in former years. There has been more 
progress in agriculture here in the last five 
years, than in any time previous. The im- 
petns given agriculture by advanced prices 
in farm productions, will insure another 
prosperous year. Then may we not look 
forward with pride to the near future when 
our county will occupy a still higher position 
in agricultural productions ? 

W. E. MANAKEE. 

Montgomery Co., Md. 

A correspondent from Montgomery of the 
Baltimore Sun, in a recer:t issue, cal’s atten- 
tion in similar terms to the facts above refer- 
red to—facts which are every where receiving 
recognition, and which testify to the pro- 
gressive disposition of her people, and the 
energy which they carry into their farming 
and public affairs. Is it a cause, or an effect, 
of this, that Tak AMERICAN FARMER has 80 
large a circulation in that county ? 

EDS. A. F. 
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Live Stock. 





The Escutcheon Business. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 


In your late issue, your correspondent 
“ Jersey” criticises my article on the es- 
cutcheon published in the Southern Planter, 
to which I ask space to reply very briefly. 
First, unless I failed to comprehend your 
correspondent in his first article, he designed 
to convey to your readers the impression 
that I had undertaken to express an opinion 
on the question in entire ignorance of the 
whole subject, or else that I lacked sense to 
comprehend it. Tothese pointed suggestions, 
I made pointed and plain rejoinder. Your 
correspondent now thinks that I have treated 
the opinion of others uncharitably, and ask 
what time o’ the moon I wrote, if I can refer 
to the almanac and enlighten your readers? 
Oh, yes. The moon was full, the time when 
lunatics most do rave, and as I supposed 4 
time most fitting to reply to the article then 
before me. 

Iam the last of men, Messrs. Editors, to 
treat scoffiingly the honest opinions of others. 
Inscience a thing is true, or it is untrue; it 
has a scientific basis, or it has none ; and char- 
ity has nothing at all to do with the question. 
I wrote? That a cowl had examined over 
and over, and carefully compared her cs 
cutcheon with Guenon’s drawings and de- 
ecriptions time and time again, had one of 
the poorest of escutcheons according to the 
Guenon system. Your correspondent, who 
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has never seen the cow, “ventures to say” 
that she had such and such an escutcheon. 
I say, and I do not venture at all in so saying, 
that the matter is precisely as I stated it, and 
absolutely not as your correspondent, with- 
out seeing, ventures to say. If your corres- 
pondent knows better without seeing the 
cow what her escutcheon was, than I who 
made many careful examinations of her, and 
delivered various lectures to my students, 
comparing her escutcheon carefully with the 


- Guenon drawings and descriptions for the 


instruction of my class, then there is an end 
of the matter. 

As to my being at variance with learned 
anatomists and physiologists, who have found 
an anatomical and physiological basis for the 
escutcheon, it would have been sufficient to 
make an end of me if those learned persons 
had been named, and your correspondent’s 
quotations verified. It is perhaps sufficient 
forme now to refer your readers and your 
correspondent, if he desires to refer to him, 
to Dr. Salmon, who in the Breeders’ Gazette of 
the 20th of April, p. 524, states, that he him- 
self suggested the possibility that there might 
be a connection between the extent of the 
skin supplied by the mammary artery, and 


: the size of the escutcheon; but he also says 


he was careful to add that it had never been 
demonstrated to exist; and he now further 
says, “we might as well admit at once, that 
we do not know if the direction of the hair 
depends upon the direction of the arteries; 
that we do not know if there is any relation 
between the surface of the escutcheon, and 
the extent of skin supplied by the mammary 
artery; that in short the escutcheon has no 
scientific basis up to this time.” It appears 
therefore that there remains no issue at all 
between myself and the learned anatomist 
and physiologist who first suggested this 
thing. 

I may further say that if I have not sense 
enough to apply Guenonism, most certainly 
Dr. Salmon has, who is most certainly one of 
the ablest investigators and writers who has 
recently enriched agricultural science. I 
have simply denied that the escutcheon had 
a tenable scientific basis up to this time in the 
matter of the distribution of the mammary 
artery. Dr. Salmon so says also, and that 
ends or ought to end that matter. I go fur- 
ther and say that no correlation exists be- 
tween the milking properties of the cow, and 
the growth of the hair on her perineum. 


I have taken up those positions, being per- 
sonally familiar with the distribution of 
mammarian arteries in general, and also hay- 
ing by careful investigation and the pursuit 
of the strictest inductive methods, shown 
that many cows having escutcheons of the 
first rank, according to Guenon’s drawing, 
description and nomenclature, were never- 
theless very inferior milkers; whereas, many 
great milkers judged by this standard ought 
to have been completely worthless. I there- 
fore said I thought the escutcheon was of 
some account to a cow jockey having Jerseys 
te sell with nothing but escutcheons to sell 
them by, but of no account to a farmer who 
wanted to buy a good cow for butter or for 
milk, and now I say that again. I said I 
thought the so called scientific basis of the 
escutcheon as expounded by “Jersey” and 
other authorities of his school, was anatomi- 
cally false and physiologically foolish; and 
now I say that again. I said I thought like 
ground-hog-day, and other theories of moon- 
shine, the whole escutcheon business was 
foolishness, simon-pure and simple ; and now 
Isay that again. Whether I lack or do not 
lack sense, is a question it would not become 
me to discuss, but I may venture to say that 
Tam not in the habs of making loose ex- 
travagant assertions without having troubled 
myself to try to become acquainted with 
matters I assume to discuss. I have at least 
more sense than that. 

M. G. Exvuzezy, M. D. 
No. 1012 I'8t., Washington, D. C., May 4, 1882. 
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The subject of our illustration is owned 
and was bred by Messrs. Clarke & Jones, of 
Baltimore. She is now fifteen years old. 

We have made some effort to procure this 
cut, intending to give some account of this 
remarkable family of Jerseys, owned and 
bred in Maryland, and which have taken 
many prizes at our Maryland shows, when 
our attention was called to the following 
contribution of Mr. W. E. Shields, of Ten- 
nessee, to the Southern Live-Stock Journal, 
and which anticipates much of what we had 
proposed saying : 

A FAMILY OF BUTTER COWS—THE DESCEND- 
ANTS OF VICTORIA (1505), 


The Jersey cow Victoria (1505), was calved 
on the Island of Jersey in the year 1859, and 
was imported to Baltimore, Md., in the year 
1861 by the Messrs. Tucker of that city, and 
+ into the possession of Messrs. Clarke 

Jones, wholesale merchants of the same 
city, who have owned and bred from her and 
her descendants a very remarkable family of 
butter producing cows. 

Until very recently these gentlemen have 
owned no other females than the descendants 
of imported Victoria, and those recently 
added, although finely bred and of the highest 
type of the purest-bred Jersey, I couid not, 
when seeing them in this herd of such even 
and uniformly good cows, but regard 
as interlopers and wish that this good old 
cow’s granddaughters and t-grand- 
daughters could have remained in a herd to 
themselves, where for years to come, as in 
twenty years of the past they have done, ; 
continue to prove their excellence as indi- 
vidual animals and hand down their butter 
qualities from dam to daughter for many 
gencrations. 

The writer visited the herd of Messrs. 
Clarke & Jones last January, and in company 
with Mr. John GQ. Clarke, the senior and 
Jersey member of the firm, critically exam- 
ined the cows of the family made the subject 
of by — ‘ : Age 

general appearance, large size, finely 
developed udders, vigorous constitution, soft, 
thin hides, excellent coats of hair, beauty in 
form and color, there isa striking uniformity, 
together with a strong family resemblance 
that is seldom attained, and these excellen- 
cies having been obtained by the selection of 
sires of different strains and not by incestuous 
breeding, they demonstrate the skill and 
superior judgment of Mr. Clarke, whose de- 
voted attentions to his Jerseys, as a means 
of recreation, have given him a family of 
grand cows. 

In obtaining these excellent outward quali- 
ties so successfully stamped upon this family 
by years of careful breeding, Mr. Clarke has 
never lost sight of the prime object of the 
Jersey cow—the production of a large yield 
of a superior quality of butter. That this, 
the greatest quality of the breed, has been 
transmitted to and fully developed in these 
cows, the annual product of the herd and the 
individual reco of the cows fully attest. 
The oldest cow in the herd and possibly the 
best, is Nellie-(1607), a granddaughter of im- 
ported Victoria (1505), and a cow of great 
substance, fine appearance, grand udder and 
a large and rich milker. 

The splendid butter and heifer producing 
cow, Jessie Lee of Labyrinth (5290), owned 
by Col. James Crook, of Jacksonville, Ala., 
is a member of and an honor to this Victoria 
family, and commencing with this cow I will 
illustrate by her own record and those of 
her immediate maternal ancestors the powers 
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so strongly exhibited in this Victoria blood. 
Jessie Lee of Labyrinth (5290) made for Col. 
Crook a record of 14 lbs. 2 ozs. in 7 
days, and has‘shown her ability to yield over 
16 lbs. per week on moderate feed. Her 
dam, Beulah of Baltimore (8270), made for 
Messrs. Clarke & Jones 14 lbs. 64 ozs. in 7 
days, four months after calving. Her grand- 
dam, Nellie (1507), made 14 lbs in 7 days by 
actual test, and Mr. Clarke thinks there is no 
doubt but that she has made 16. lbs in one 
week. Her great-granddam, Belle (1506), 
made for Messrs. Clarke & Jones a record of 
14 lbs. per week. Her great-great-granddam 
was imported Victoria (1505). 

This is a long line of fourteen-pound cows 
in one pedigree, and there are very few 
families who can boast of such a record; in- 
deed, I fail to recall any cow whose own 
reCord and those of immediate maternal an- 
cestors are all so good as Jessie Lee of 
Labyrinth (5290). do. Crook purchased her 
when a heifer from Messrs. Clarke & Jones, 
through Gen. Burke, and I believe that she 
has produced only heifers, and so high] 
does Col. C. value her, I learn that he intends 
retaining all of her female descendants and 
will e this family the basis of his future 
herd. In the hands of a breeder of Col. 
Crook’s intelligence and care, the blood of 
old imported Victoria will often assert its 
vigor and procreative powers on Southern 
soil in bringing forth butter cows and 
producing sires of deep and rich milkers. I 
have made Jessie Lee of Labyrinth promi- 
nent in illustrating the rich qualities of this 
blood, but while she and her branch of the 
family have been such ee: performers, many 
others of her kindred have proved equally as 
rich. In fact, it is the uniform working ex- 
cellence of the family that is its chief value, 
and the chief value of any family of Jerseys 
after all, regardless of all points of beauty, 
color and markings, is the number of four- 
teen-pound cows it produces, and the true 
test of the value of any-Jersey cow is the 
number of pounds of butter she will make in 
twelve consecutive months, and conse- 
quently those families that are uniform in 
the production of large yields of milk are the 
families that are ultimately to be sought for 
and will be the most lasting in public estima- 
tion and favor. 

In a private letter to the writer, Mr. Clarke 
says of this family: ‘“ We have been breed- 
ing this family of cows for more than twenty 
years and have never had a poor one. We 
have never raised a cow from the family that 
has made less than eleven pounds of butter 
per week, and nearly all of them have done 
much better.” 


As I have before stated, to produce this 
uniform quality and family resemblance, Mr. 
Clark has never resorted to in-and-in breed- 
ing, but has selected the best bulls of good 
strains to use upon his herd, and by tact and 
skill has procured all the results claimed 
to arise from close breeding without the at- 
tending weakness of constitution, want of 
vigor and fecundity that are found too often 
to result from a long course of incestuous 
coupling: of animals. In his selection of 
breeding bulls, Mr, C, has commingled with 
blood of Victoria that of the bulls Imp. 
Southhampton (117), Imp. Comus (54), Imp. 
Clement (115), Mercury (482), ey a7} (93), 
Earl G1), and the cows, Pansy (8), Alphea 
(171), — (121), Niobe (99), Favorite of 
the 8 (1656), all well-known animals in 
the Jersey world and of that superior type 
that has crossed well with many strains and 
added to their richness. 


To the above we will simply add that 
among Nellie’s offspring are Beulah of Balti- 
more (3270), one of the handsomest and best 
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cows ever owned in Maryland, and who died 
from an accident about one year ago. She 
had made for Messrs. Clarke & Jones 14 Its. 
64 ozs. three months after calving on ordi- 
nary pasture, and those who know Mr. Clarke 
know that his statements are rather under 
than above the mark, so careful is be to avoid 
exaggeration. 
Mint Drop (8990), a cow that stood among 


‘| the’ best in the herd of the late Thomas L. 


Hume, of Washington, D. C., but who was 
never tested to our knowledge. ' 

Pearl of Labyrinth (5288), and many other 
fine cows, including a granddaughter, Jessie 
Lee of Labyrinth, mentioned by Mr. Shields, 
Pearl is still owned by Messrs. Clarke & Jones 
but has never been tested. 

Belle, the dam of Nellie, was a remarkably 
fine cow, and besides Nellie left many excel- 
lent daughters, some mention of which we 
will make in a future number, when we shall 
present the picture of Belle, Nellie’s dam, 
and which is now in course of preparation. 





More Fine Jerseys for Baltimore County. 


THE RECENT SALES—-HIGHEST FIGURES 
YET REACHED. 


There has just closed in New York, a 
series of auction sales of Jerseys which con- 
tinued four days, and where 250 were forced 
on the market. Many persons thought the 
market over-loaded, and that the prices 
must break; instead of which not only were 
higher prices realized for individuals, but 
the general average was better than that of 
last year. The New York Herald of May 
18th, says: 

“Instead of over-loading the market, the 
great number of cattle sold during the week, 
seemed to increase the demand as the sales 
progressed. The average of the last day 
surpassed all precedent; 52 lots brought 
$38,855, an average of $761.81 each. During 
the four days 250 Jerseys were sold for $108,- 
400, an average of about $433. To all ap- 
pearances the market would have taken as 
many more at good prices,” and this too, not- 
withstanding the fact, that other large lots 
are to be sold in New York on the 28d, 24th 
and 25th inst. 

Hitherto the highest known price ever 
paid for a Jersey cow was $3,000 for Leda, 
and this with a guaranty from the vendor to 
give $1,000 for the prospect of the calf then 
believed to be carried by her, while this 
year Princess 2d, Young Garenne and Oxford 
Kate, three cows of Coomassie descent, and 
all empty, brought respectively $4,800, $3,750 
and $3,550, the first and last being secured 
by Mr. 8. M. Shoemaker, of Baltimore county, 
Maryland. 

THE AMERICAN FARMER Claiins credit for 
having predicted the coming of the Coo- 
massie boom. In our issue of March 1st, we 
gave illustrations in two positions of the old 
cow, and in describing her appearance and 
the beauty of her offspring said: ““We could 
not resist the conviction that the Coomassie 
blood is the strongest in this country to-day, 
* #* * And to attempt to resist the lesson 
taught by the tests of her offspring, as well 
as by those conveyed to the eye by a personal 
inspection, is futile, etc.,etc, * * * and 
we advise the owners of the Pansy-Albert- 
McClellan combination to secure represerita- 
tives of the family whenever occasion offers.”. 
What effect our advice may have had on the 
recent sales, we are too modest to conjecture, 
but we feel a pride, pardonable we hope, in 
having thus given our readers such season- 
able advice, and if they failed to profit there- 
by before the recent rise in prices, it is their 
fault, and not ours. To afford some idea of 
the prices realized from this blood, the details 
of which we have not space to give, we will 
say: 4 granddaughters of Coomassie made an 
average of $3,116.66. 5great-granddaughters 
over 8 years old, an average of $1,630; 4 
great-granddaughters under 3 years, an aver- 





age of $1,206.25; 8  great-great-grand- 
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daughters or still farther removed, made an 
average of $515, most of which were mere 
calves; while a bull calf dropped in February 
last, sold for $1,810. The average on the 
whole lot of the animals of Coomassie blood, 
21 head, was $1,348.48: Comment on these 
figures is unnecessary. 

These animals are descendants of Goomas- 
sie through her three sons—Khedive, Koffee 
and Vertumnus. We have taken the trouble 
to ascertain the averages made by the des- 
cendents of the bulls respectively. Those 
through Vertumnts averaged $650; those 
through Koffee $980.83, while those through 
Khedive averaged the large sum of $2,229.17, 
and the bull calf that brought $1,810 was in- 
bred, coming on one side through Vertum- 
nus and on the other through Koffee. Mr. 
Shoemaker’s two purchases, Princess 2d and 
Oxford Kate, come through Khedive, and 
Messrs. Watts & Seth own another cow, 
Rosa, a daughter of Khedive, and a bull, 
Island Valeur, also through Khedive. Mr. 
J. E. Phillips owns a yearling bull, Count of 
Oxford, that comes through Koffee. The 
bull Island Valeur of Messrs. Watts & Seth 
has been pronounced by many good judges 
aremarkably fine animal. These gentlemen, 
it will be seen, are prompt io avail of the 
existing boom and, in their advertisement 
elsewhere, offer breeders an opportunity to 
secure some of this fashionable blood. 

These recent purchases of Mr. Shoe- 
maker show that our county breeders are 
determined to maintain the reputation 
already acquired as having the best blood in 
the country. Mr. L. B. Purnell, of our 
county, purchased at same sale cow Emily 
Ado 11,295, of the Pansy-AJbert and South- 
ampton blood. 





Improved Live Stock Breeders’ Association 


The regular quarterly meeting was held 
May 10th, John G. Clarke, President, in the 
chair, T. A. Séth, Secretary. A committee 
appointed at the preceeding meeting to urge 
the passage of a bill for the prevention of the 
sale of impure milk, reported the bill had 
passed both houses of the Legislature by 
large majorities, but that so far it had not 
received the Governor’s signature, and re- 
commended that a committee from this Asso- 
ciation wait upon him and urge him to give 
the bill his official sanction. This was 
adopted and the fullowing committee ap- 
pointed: Messrs. C. Lyon Rogers, G. 8- 
Watts, John E. Philips, Chas. K. Harrison, 
William 8S. Carroll, and Jos. B. Seth. 

On motion of Mr. T. Alex. Seth, a resolu- 
tion was adopted pledging the members as 
far as practicable during the coming autumn 
to make some exhibit of their respective 
breeds of live stock at the several county 
fairs and elsewhere within the State, when 
it can be done without too great inconveni- 
ence; also that while at such fairs they will 
embrace every opportunity to explain to 
those unacquainted therewith the character- 
istics of their several breeds and their 


economic advantages over con.mon native 
inds. 


Mr. Seth aiso introduced a preamble re- 
citing that dissatisfaction having arisen from 
lack of care on the part of managers of agri- 
cultural exhibitions in this State in selecting 
competent awarding committees, and that 
breeders are detered from exhibiting their 
stock feeling that awards are made in some 
cases on other grounds than merit, and reso- 
lutions to the effect that a committee of five 
members shall be appointed by the chair, to 
consist of one breeder in each of the follow- 
ing classes of stock: Jersey cattle, Short- 
horn cattle, horses, sheep and swine, whose 
duty shall be, on the application of one or 
more members cf the Association intending 
to exhibit at any fair to prepare and send to 
the manager of such fair a list of six persons, 
of sound integrity and well-skilled in the 
several characteristics of the breed so exhib- 
ited, with the request that at least two of the 








judges shall be selected therefrom ; and the 
fair managers failing to do this, members are 
released from any obligation to exhibit and 
are requested to abstain from exhibiting. A 
clause provides for replacing a member of 
this committee who intends himself exhibit- 
ing or where the fair is to be held in the 
county where he resides. 

The preamble and resolutions were 
adopted. 

Mr. Willis P. Hazard, late chairman of the 
Pennsylvania-Guenon Commission, was then 
introduced and delivered an address on the 
selection of cattle by the escutcheon test, his 
remarks being illustrated by large diagrams, 
etc. 





Importation of Polled Cattle. 


To the many breeds of thoroughbred cat- 
tle now to be found in the vicinity of Balti- 
more, a small but select herd of another race 
is to be added. Mr. W. If. Whitridge, of 
Baltimore county, is about importing a bull 
and four in-calf heifers of the Pol'ed Angus 
or Aberdeen cattle. They come from the 
herd of Sir George Macpherson Gran‘, of 
Scotland, and are o! the best strains there 
represented. From this herd came the 
famous bull ‘Juryman” and the cows which, 
at the fair in Paris in 1879, carried off the 
prize over all other breeds. A heifer from 
the same herd also won the champion plate 
valued at 100 guineas at the Smithfield Fat 
Cattle Show at London last December as the 
best animal in the show. As soon as these 
cattle arrive we shall have something more 
to say of their appearance and qualities. 

By many breeders these polled or hornlgss 
cattle are believed to have merits which make 
them probably the coming breed of beef cat- 
tle. The Angus or Aberdeen breed are of 
good size and constitution, maturing early. 
They are black in color, and of docile dispo- 
sitions, good feeders, and often, when the 
quality is encouraged, produce fair quanti- 
ties of very good milk. 





Why Beef is High. 

Inquiry at Chicago as t» the cause of the 
present abnormally high prices of beef has 
elicited the following points from persons 
who profess to understand the matter: Prob- 
ably as many as 15 per cent. of the cattle on 
the plains were killed by the extraordinary 
bitter weather of the winter of 1880-81. 
These were chiefly the younger animals, 
they being the least able to bear and sur- 
vive the exposure, and the loss thus fell 
among the very class of cattle which come 
into the States in the fall. It is reported 
that $30 per head was paid about a month 
ago in Montana for two-year-olds to be 
taken upon ranches where the destruction 
had been the most severe. Also, the large 
immigration of last year caused a much lar- 
ger demand for cattle to stock new farms, 
which was a farther drain upon the available 
supply. The scarcity of corn in many sec- 
tions and its high price everywhere has pre- 
vented a great many cattle from being fed 
into killing condition. There were thus 
fewer to market, and those that were mar- 
keted cost more to fit them for the hands of 
the butcher. The number of animals that 
were kept waiting for grass-feed was suffi- 
ciently large to make a decline in prices 
probable when they came freely on the mar- 
ket. From New Year’s day to date Chicago 
receipts of cattle are larger than for the cor- 
responding time in 1881, but during the last 
three or four weeks this has been reversed, 
and the smaller supply is met by an increas- 
ing demand export of animals and meat. 
From 5,000 to 6,000 animals now leave our 
shores weekly for Europe. There has re- 
cently been an increased demand to supply 
the manufacturers of canned beef. Two new 
factories have been established in Chicago 
during the past few months. The growing 
demand for canned meats is possibly con- 





nected with the falling off in the export 
movement of pork products. A steady in- 
crease in the range of prices at the Union 
Stock yards is noticeable during the past 
three years. In 1880, the average price 
per hundred weight during the last week in 
April was $4 to $5 for shipping grades and 
$3 to $4.25 for butchers’ grades ; in 1881, $5 
to $6.25 for shipping and $3.25 to $4.75 for 
butchers’, and in 1882, $6.25 to 7.75 for ship- 
ping, and $4 to $6 for butchers’. 





Effects of Feeding Offensive Food to Pigs. 


The prevailing notion that the hog has 
digestion equal to any undertaking in the 
way of converting crude or offensive food, 
leads many to give, in excessive quantities, 
whatever refuse happens to be on hand, 
whether spoiled grain, putrid meat, or other 
refuse. The result ofsuch a mess, when given 
to a sow about to pig, or having a litter at her 
side, is inevitably damaging tothe pigs. The 
milk glands act in such a case as an outlet for 
offending substances that get into the 
system through the stomach, or that, through 
any species of disordered action, are engen- 
dered within the system. From this it will 
readily be seen that the milk ofan animal not 
in a perfect state of health, muts contain a 
considerable portion of the impurities that are 
from hour to hour given off. 

The fact that poison taken into the system 
of the young, either human or brute, the milk, 
acts so promptly, gencrally producing disor- 
der of the stomach aud bowels within a very 
few hours, is sufficient proof of the virulence 
of the poison, as well as of the importance of 
guarding against such accumulations within 
the system of the brood sow while suckling 
her young. Dry corn gives a tendency to 
feverishness. Too much sour slops, if the 
sow be debarred from ascess to the earth, 
ashes, charcoal, and like substances, capable 
of neutralizing the excess of acid, will de- 
range digestion ; the blood becomes impure, 
and, as stated, these impurities escape, in part, 
into the milk. 





Messrs. Seta & Watts have just reccived 
from Mr. W. B. Montgomery, Starkville, 
Miss., the fine bull calf, by Champion of 
America, frequently mentioned in our 
columns. He came through in excellent 
health, and was looking well. This calf’s 
sire, Champion of America, has five daughters 
that have records of over 14 Ibs. of butter, 
and he consequently stands at the head of 
the list of successful sires. His dam, Oktib- 
beha Duchess, bas made 17 Ibs. 4 ozs. butter 
ina week. She is one of three daughters of 
Lucky Belle (a daughter of Aibert (44), out 
of Pansy 6th) that have records of over 14 
Ibs., which places Lucky Belle at the head 
of the list of successful dams. The calf has 
been appropriately named America’s Cham- 
pion. Mr. Seth has also received in excellent 
condition from Messrs. Hoover & Co. a fine 
bull calf by Cash Boy. 





Veterinary. 


OxsTRUCTED TEaTs.—The more the udder 
is stimulated to extra secretion of milk, so 
much the more is it liable to congestion and 
inflammation. The pressure, too, of a great 
quantity of milk in the udder upon the cir- 
cular musculet (sphincter), which closes the 
end of the teat, tends to set up more or less 
irritation there, and this will sometimes re 
sult in excessive thickening of walls and 
hard miking, or even complete closure of the 
orifice. The simplest and best treatment is 
to slightly dilate the opening of the teat, once 
or twicea day, with a perfectly smooth probe. 
A silver milking tube, about a twelfth of an 
inch in diameter, will answer; or, when this 
is not available, a probe of the same size 
made of gutta percha. A small size will be 
necessary at first, and after a day or two, 
when that passes easily, a large one, until 








finally the orifice is easily dilatable and the 





milking suffiiciently free. In every case the 
probe should be well oiled, and introduced 
with caution, so as to avoid injury to the in- 
ternal parts. A silver tube should be warm- 
ed before it is introduced. 

Remepy For Lice.—Lice on cattle may 
be easily and thoroughly destroyed by a 
tar ointment. Melt together an ounce of tar 
and a pound of lard, and stir while cooling, 
Apply a little on the parts most affected. It 
may even be applied lightly over the whole 
skin without danger to the animal. The 
same good results may be obtained from boil- 
ing an ounce of tobacco in a quart of water 
and sponging the parts with the solution — 
Nat. Live-Stock Journal. 





The Dairy. 
Grasses for Milk. 


Millet (Panicum Italicum) and Hungarian 
grass (Panicum Germanicum) are varieties 
belonging to the same species. They are 
sometimes, but erroneously, says the National 
Live Stock Journal, classed as identical—as by 
the Botanist of the Department of Agricul- 
ture (Report for 1880, page 376), but he there 





gives a description and an illustration of Pan- . 


tcum Italicum. This has an irregular, branch- 
ing head, 4 to 6 inches long, and frequently 
an inch in diameter. Hungarian grass has a 
shorter and cylindrical head, with a slightly 
small and darker-colored sced than the for- 
mer. Italian millet also grows taller, and 
has a larger stalk and broader leaves than 
Hungarin grass; and the latter is a softer, 
finer fodder, and is usually preferred for cut- 
ting in blossom, as hay. When sown for seed, 
Italian millet yields best; and if cut when the 
top of the seed head begins to turn yellow, 
the seed will be good, and the straw make a 
fair fodder. If the large millet is cut for hay, 
it should be just before blossoming, to pre- 
vent it from being too woody. 

Millet hay makes an excellent food. for 
milk, but the Hungarian -variety is preferred 
for that purpose. Thelarge millet seed, when 
ground with oats and corn, is well adapted 
to feed fur winter milk. 16 to 24 quarts of 
clean seed is sufficient for an acre, but the 
land should be in fine tilth. 

Orchard grass and Alfalfa are used for both 
pastureand mowing. Orchard grass is great- 
ly prized for pasture, as it springs up at once 
after being eaten off by cattle; starts early in 
the spring, and grows late in the fall, stands 
drouth well, and produce: a large yield. It 
should be in the combination of pasture 
grasses. A pasture should consist of at lcast 
half a dozen different grasses. The points 
made in favor of orchard grass for pasture, 
apply equally well to it as a mowing grass 
It must be cut just before blossoming, to 
prevent it becoming too woody—three crops 
may becutinaseason. Ifseeded for meadow 
with red clover, 3 bushels of orchard grass and 
12 lbs. of clover seed per acre will be required. 

Alfalfa has lately been considered in the 
Journal, and we will only say here, that after 
it gets well established it can be safely pas- 
tured, and is prolific, but it should not be 
disturbed by animals during the first two 
years. It requires a mellow, rich soil, and 
10 lbs. of sced to the acre, sown in drills about 
16 inches apart, and kept clear of weeds the 
first season. If sownbroadcast, 12 to 15 lbs. of 
seed required. It succeeds best on a rich, 
intervale soil. Its roots run deep, and bring 
up plant-food from the subsoil, and when 
once well established it requires little fur- 
ther attention. 

The soils best adapted to the perennial 
grasses are those having 15 to 20 per cent. of 
finely-divided alluvial clay in composition. 
This is usually chargedwith a fair proportion 
of phosphoric acid and potash, as well a8 
nitrogen : and such soi's will carry our cul- 
tivated grasses in full vigor from ten to fifteen 
years. The lighter soils will not hold our 
meadow grasses but a few years. 
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Poultry Yard. 


Chicken Cholera. 


In The Breeders’ Gazette Dr. Salmon gives 
the following in relation to the prevention 
and arrest of the progress of this disease : 

The practical points in suppressing such 
outbreaks are briefly as follows: 1. Recog- 
nize the disease on its first appearance. 
9. Remove sick and dead fowls beyond the 
reach of healthy ones. 8. Disinfect the 





a locality, every farmer should be on his 
guard; and if he loses a bird, or has one sick, 
he should suspect this disease. After alittle 
experience, the droppings may be relied 
upon to determine if the affection is really 
cholera. The droppings of fowls consist of 
the kidney and bowel excretions, mixed; the 
former, in health, are white, and are easily 
recognized. In cholera, the droppings are 
almost entirely the excretion of the kidneys ; 
they are semi-liquid, and have a yellowish or 
greenish color. This is characteristic of the 
disease. 

Many people, I find, are very careless in 
regard to their fowls, and if one of their flock, 
by some chance, happens to take a particle 


the disease, this first bird, when it dies, is 
allowed to remain where its fellows can feed 
upon its flesh. There is no more certain 
method of communicating the disease than 
this, and it is not surprising that, within the 
next week or two, three-fourths of the flock 
are either sick or dead. 

When taken at the beginning of.an out- 
break, the disinfection is a very easy matter. 
Three ounces of commercial sulphuric acid 
are added to four gallons of water, and all 
droppings of the sick fowls are thoroughly 
saturated with the mixture, by sprinkling 
from @ common watering pot. If this is 
properly done, it almost invariably stops the 
disease; but, if other cases occur, the disin- 
fection must be repeated. If many fowls have 
died, the well ones of the flock must be 
placed by themselves on a fresh run; or, in 
case none is at hand, the old one may be 
safely disinfected with the same solution. 

This solution of sulphuric acid, first recom- 
mended by Pasteur, is absolutely certain in 
its effect ; it destroys the germs of the disease, 
and accomplishes this within an hour ortwo 
after coming into contact with them. It 
should not be forgotten, of course, that sul- 
phuric acid should on no account be allowed 
to touch the hands or clothes; but when 
diluted to the extent recommended above, 
it is perfectly safe. If enough water is added 
by the druggist to the three ounces of acid 
to make the whole measure a pint ora quart, 
it may be carried with much less danger of 
accident. 





Notes. 

The best method of curing fowls of egg- 
eating is to so arrange the laying nests in 
the fowl-house that they shall be darkened 
daily where the hens deposit their eggs. If 
the fowls cannot see their eggs they will not 
attempt thus to destroy or devour them. 


The value of milk as a drink for chicks or 
as a liquid, when scalded, with which corn 
meal and bran may be mixed for their early 
diet, can scarcely be over estimated. And 
when it can be cheaply and handily obtained 
We can assure the fancier who has never 
tried this thing upon his young chickens that 
he has no idea how great is the difference 
between an allowance of milk instead of 
water for their rapid growth. 

Our feathered younglings should be care- 
fully and tenderly treated; not coddled, by 
any means, but cared for. We are apt, see- 
ing the apparent hardiness and strength of 
rapid growth, to imagine a corresponding 
gain of all parts, when the fact is that all 
parts do not and cannot develop at once, and 


in chicks as in boys and girls, and all will 
have a large number of “ wrinkles” to gain 
before they arrive at that rounded perfection 
which fits them for usefulness in their several 
spheres. 


Old fowls now need special care. The 
hens have parted with a good deal of their 
flesh, and of their vitality as well, in the pro- 
cess of laying. Before the moulting season 
sets in they need rest and careful feeding. 
The sexes, especially of the large breeds, 
should now be separated. As hens have 
ceased to lay to any great extent, and are 
unprofitable, all that are not needed for the 
breeding pens next year should be fatted 
and sent to market as soon as possible. They 
will now bring a good price, and their places 
can be more than filled by the pullets that 
are fast growing into “ henhood.” 

Coops should be arranged in such a way 
that hens and chicks may be kept cleanly, 
quiet, retired and comfortable—out of the 
way of annoyance by other fowls or by cats, 
rats or lice. This is important for the thrift 
of the young broods. The coops for early- 
hatched chickens should stand exposed to 
the sun’s rays through the day. If a glass 
sash can be placed conveniently upon the 
top at an angle of 40° it will help to keep 
the place warmed inside very largely. This 
is what the young ones need most of all— 
warmth and dry shelter, out the reach of 
rough winds, until they get strong enough 
to bear the rough weather.—Am. Po. Yard. 





Health and Poultry Raising. 


A young woman whose health failed in 
the close confinement of the school-room 
went to raising poultry because she was 
obliged to do something for a living, and be- 
cause the doctors advised mental rest and as 
much active outdoor exercise as possible. 
In two years her health was firmly re-estab- 
lished, but in the meantime she had found. 
poultry keeping so pleasant and profitable 
that she refused to teach again. . She-has 
been in the business five years, and is earn- 
ing a fortune as fast as ever a pair of woman’s 
hands earned one.—Farmer and Manufac- 
turer. 
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Horticulture. 
A Little Experience. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

It seems to me that very many fruit grow- 
ers fail to appreciate the great advantages of 
finger pruning. Pinching the young and 
growing shoots has long been practiced as a 
means of controlling growth and shape of 
trees. French horticulturists long ago dem- 
onstrated its entire practicability in the for- 
mation of beautiful trees. Barry and others 
in this country have often called attention to 
its great importance, but yet the professional 
tree grower, as well as the laity, seem to 
have overlooked its advantages to a great 
extent. I have received trees of many nur- 
series, have talked with many so-called tree- 
pruners, and my experience justifies me in 
the above assertion. I am only an amateur, 
but I read and re-read and practice. Fruit 
growing with me is a mild sort of mania, 
and asI ride over our country and see the 
poor misshapen specimens of the tree prun- 
er’s art, my nerves are irritated with no 
promise of relief. For all orchards are alike, 
all bear mute. witness to the cruel torture 
they have been subjected to; and as for 
dwarfs, almost every farmer has a dwarf or 
two, and just as soon as planted, in comes 
the knife or saw and off comes the limbs, 
fruit spurs and all. The remedy for all this 
waste cf labor, money and valuable time— 
for it is all of this and more; it is a waste of 
labor, inasmuch as it takes time to go over a 
tree and saw out big limbs; a sad waste or 
misappropriation of money, because tree 
pruners here charge all the way from one to 








the bodily growth will outstrip the mental 


five dollars a day; a waste of valuable time, 





since it retards the formation of fruit-spurs 
and loss of crops, trees, etc.—the remedy is 
knowledge, and knowledge in the right sort 
of course; but after all it will be narrowed 
down to one point, and that is pruning with 
the fingers, pinching back the growing shoots, 
pinching out the tops of toppy ones, rubbing 
off buds, etc. I like to carry a sharp prun- 
ing knife, it is one of the horticulturist’s 
tools, useful in its place but terribly misused. 

A gentleman in an adjoining district has a 
good sized orchard in bearing, planted eight 
or nine years ago, in which neither a knife 
or saw has been used since the trees were 
planted, and they are beautiful, fruitful trees. 
His place is a paradise almost. He is only a 
farmer, he is poor, he has to work hard 
every day, but above all he is a moral, Chris- 
tian gentleman, happy in the possession of 
an intelligent family and enjoying his home 
and surroundings as few do; and all due to 
what? Go into his house and see his books; 
I think the secret will be found within the 
covers of those books and papers. With no 
classical knowledge he has mastered the hor- 
ticulturist’s art. The name of about every 
grown tree, shrub, flower and evergreen is 
known, their nature and treatment fully un- 
derstood, and their culture practically demon- 
strated on his own place. 

E. H. Guotretty, M. D. 
Garrett County, Md. 


Horticultural Development in Baltimore. 


MR. HALLIDAY’S ESTABLISHMENT. 





Baltimore can hardly as yet perhaps be 
termed a horticultural centre, but there is 
room for gratulation that a taste in the di- 
rection of ornamental gardening, and the 
production of the finest specimens of fruits 
and plants is steadily extending. Contribut- 
ing to this end the Horticultural Society has 
had an effect unpretending but unremitting. 
Its succeeding exhibitions have witnessed a 
wonderful improvement in the character of 
the plants on its stages, and no cultivator 
within reach of its influence but has been 
stimulated to a higher skill in the cultivation 
of sorts, which formerly were thought to be 
far beyond the requirements of the average 
plant grower. This holds true as well of 
commercial as of private places. In another 
direction the Society has shown the ascend- 
ancy of correct ideas by moving for the abo- 
lition of the old iron railings, which so long 
disfigured the public squares in Baltimore, 
and by encouraging their adornment by the 
planting of shrubbery and the formation of 
beds of flowering and foliage plants in the 
stead of the former unbroken greensward 
and too thickly planted trees. Private taste 
has responded to the public examples thus 
offered, and on every side, specimens of good 
taste in planting may be seen. Window 
gardening yearly increases, and many green- 
houses have been and are in course of erec- 
tion, whose owners imbibed their love of 
plant forms by contemplating their beauties 
at the Society’s shows. 

The florist’s trade has been corresponding- 
ly benefitted by this condition of things. 
Calling a few days ago at Mr. Robert J. 
Halliday’s greenhouses, on Pennsylvania 
avenue and Dolphin street, which occupy we 
believe a larger area under glass than any 
other establishment in this city, that gentle- 
man informed us that, notwithstanding the 
backward spring, his sales had been brisk, and 
far ahead of any preceding season. Mr. 
Halliday, besides the usual branches of the 
retail florist’s business, including the sale of 
plants and the making up of floral designs 
for social and funereal occasions, wholesales 
quantities of plants to the trade, especially 
of roses, azaleas and camellias, including 
in this branch large sales at auction in spring 
and fall of plants,- adapted to the season, in 
many of the large cities of the North and 
West. Alrcady this year, he has thus dis- 


New York, and 2,000 at Philadelphia, and 
has arrangements for other sales yet to come 
off in Chicago, Cincinnati and Cleveland. 
These facts show the extent of the trade in 
this line now centering in Baltimore. 

Besides the resources of his houses in the 
city, Mr. Halliday draws upon the extensive 
establishment in the county of his father, 
Mr, Robert Halliday, one of the veterans in 
the floral trade here, who devotes almost his 
entire space to the production of cut roses. 

In floriculture, as in many other things, 
fashions prevail, and plants and flowers have 
their periods of popularity and neglect. For 
a time, the ounce incomparable camellia was 
partially ignored; now, however Mr. Halliday 
finds it impossible to supply the calls for it. 
Each year he raises more than before, but 
never enough to meet the demand. For the 
east there are fewer required, but the orders 
from the south and west are double what 
they were a few years back. The Double 
White sells ten to one above all others, and 
is found for ornamental work well nigh in- 
dispensable. The favorite of the day, the 
Rose, needs some background in all these 
decorative formations, and that the camellia 
admirably supplies. 

Occupying a place to itself, the very aristo- 
crat of flowers, is the Hucharis Amazonica— 
Amazon Lily—a pure white, star-shaped 
flower, of delicious but extremely delicate 
perfume, and adapted to the finest class of 
work. Some tubs of this choice plant in Mr. 
Halliday’s establishment bear sometimes an 
hundred spikes of flowers, and are valued at 
as many dollars. 

The past few years have seen marked 
changes in rose culture, especially from a 
commercial pointof view. For instance the 
Perle des Jardins promises to wholly supersede 
the Maréchal de Neil. Indeed, of yellow 
teas, it is the coming rose, whether for florist 
or amateur, for garden or for forcing. An 
abundant bloomer, equal in every respect 
to Neil, of a deeper tint of color, giving. 
many to one of blooms compared to that old 
favorite, it is one of the most useful and 
profitable of the newer roses. 


Another addition to the old varieties is the 
class of Hybrid-Tea roses. These are crosses, 
produced by art, between the Hybrid 
Perpetual, or Remontant, and the Tea roses, 
Mr. Bennett, an English rose-grower, having 
been the introducer of a number of varieties 
thus formed, which have been received 
with the greatest favor by rose-lovers every- 
where. Their characters are intermediate 
between the two classes from which they 
come. They are continuous bloomers, of rich 
and delicate coloring, with the peculiar and 
attractive tea fragrance, and hardy as the 
Remontants. Duke of Connaught will super- 
sede Jacqueminot; it is more double, far 
more floriferous; its flower is large, of a fine 
bright red, and its buds long and well-shaped. 
For forcing, or for out-door cultivation, it is 
@ great acquisition. The Pearl is another of 
this class, not so large a rose, but of a beauti- 
ful flesh tint, admirably adapted for winter 
boquets. 

Among other new things to which Mr. 
Halliday gives a good word, after having 
faithfully tested them, are the double white 
Bouvardia, Alfred Neuner, which will sup- 
plant all the other whites, and the perpetual 
blooming pelargoniums, which are proving 
@ success. : 

In these houses the admirer of plants will 
find many worth noticing. One large house 
is devoted to specimen plants, and the visi- 
tor is attracted by numerous. stately and 
curious individuals. Here are a pair of the . 
curious Elk-horn ferns; there the new vase 
plant Russellia juncea, lately illustrated in 
THE AMERICAN FARMER; in this alley, many 
noble palms and decorative subjects, includ- 
ing such sorts as Pandanus Veitchii (always 
good and interesting of whatever age), Phor- 
mium tena x variegated; Ananassa (variegated 








posed of 11,000 plants at Boston, 6,000 at 


pineapple); many species of pitcher plants, 
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with their curicusly formed and brightly 
tinted pendants, haoging from the tips of the 
leaves; the gorgeous scarlet Flamingo plant 
(Anthurium) with its white congener, of 
sickly hue, by comparison with the other’s 
brilliance; graceful Ferns, some as fine as 
maidens’ hair (whence their name), others of 
the stature of trees, but with graceful droop- 
ing fronds; Dracesnas, of marked elegance, 
and of varying habit and color, contrasting 
with the gorgeous hues of the Crotons, which 
exhibit on their leaves, often strangely 
twisted and indented, the vivid scarlets and 
yellows, which in other families, appear in the 
flowers; Orchids, or air plants, of wonder 

ful variety of form and richness of hue of 
blo3som, but exceedingly uninteresting when 
out of flower; the Stephanotis- floribunda, a 
magnificent climber with rich wax-like flow- 
ers of great substance and delicious fragrance, 
promising soon to become a sheet of splendid 
bloom; and. a hundred other varied but tel- 
ling forms of Nature’s handiwork. 

A rustic rockery gives place for growing 
such individuals as -rejoice in the situations 
it affords, and a broad pool below allows 
aquatics to flourish. In short, one might 
linger here for hours and find something in- 
teresting and beautiful to inspect and admire 
at every step. 





Ornamental Planting. 


Mr. William C. Barry, in a paper on this 
subject read before the American Nursery- 
men’s Association touches the following 
points: 

Errors in Puantinc.—The effects of 
judicious ornamental planting are greatly 
enbanced if the grounds are well laid out. 
Inasmuch as I intend my remarks to apply 
more particularly to small or medium sized 
gardens, I will refer briefly to some errors in 
planting which are usually made, and which 
mar the beauty of grounds. 

‘I suppose that I cannot be much out of the 
way in stating that there are few people who 
know how to lay out a garden. This is not 
strange, because it is no casy task, and it re- 
quires knowledge, experience and skill. 
Many imagine that they are capable of lay- 
ing out their own grounds, and only find out 
how little they know of the subject too late— 
after they have planned and planted with 
unsatisfactory results. The laying out and 
planting of grounds, whether they are large 
or smal, should, if possible, be entrusted to 
competent artists. The expense will be small, 
and the satisfaction great. 

In every city and village, gardens are to 
be seen which have been planned and planted 
utterly regardless of all rules of landscape 
gardening. Those who have a knowledge 
of the art cannot refrain from noticing the 
blunders that are made, and it is particularly 
annoying to them to see fine grounds, which 
might have been rendered exceedingly in- 
teresting, utterly ruined by injudicious plan- 
nin;y and planting. The owners of such 
grounds, though they know nothing about 
gardening, feel that they have made grave 
errors, but that it is beyond their power to 
correct them. 

In city gardens, one of the mistakes most 
frequently committed is that of planting in- 
diseriminately—leaving no breadth of turf, 
and destroying the lawn without realizing 
any effects from the planting. If we look 
about us we shall see how often this occurs; 
yet it seems very strange that gentlemen who 
have spent thousands upon a house, would 
be willing to sacrifice beautiful grounds by 
careless planting. The same attention and 
care which are bestowed upon the house 
sliould be devoted to the garden, in order 
that the house and its surrounding may pre- 
sent one harmonious whole. Another com- 
mop error is that of planting trees which 
attain Jarge size, in small lots. A tall Elm 
or Norway Spruce, or other large tree, is 
very much out of place on a small jawn. 





There is no excuse for errors of this kind, 
for there are numbers. of trees of secondary 
size, which can be employed with advantage. 

WALkKs AND Drives.—These are promi- 
nent features in ornamental grounds, exer- 
cising a marked influence upon their appear- 
ance, and the degree of enjoyment they may 
afford. They should, therefore, receive a due 
share of attention, both as to location and 
construction. Walks and drives should be 
so constructed that a few moments after the 
heaviest shower we can go over them with- 
out the slightest inconvenience. If garden 
walks are not properly made with stone and 
a good coating of gravel, it will be necessary 
to deny ourselves the pleasure of many a 
ramble through the garden. 

Walks with graceful curves are on the 
whole most appropriate for small grounds. 
They lend a charm to the garden which 
straight walks do not. The walk from the 
street to the house must often, of necessity, 
be straight. This divides the lawn imme- 
diately in front into regular parts, requiring 
acertain style of formal planting, in order 
to preserve harmony. If instead of a straight 
walk a curved one be started at one side of 
the garden, the lawn will be irregularly 
divided, enabling another and more pleasing 
style of planting to be employed. The curves 
of the walk must be long and easy. It will 
sometimes require a good deal of labor to 
make the curves easy and pleasing. The 
walks should first be marked out with small 
stakes, and the curves must be arranged and 
rearranged, until they are satisfactory to the 
eye. A proof of easy curves ia the facility 
with which they may be traversed, either on 
foot or in a carriage. If the curves are abrupt 
and difficult the edges of the grass will suffer 
by being trampled upon, either by horses or 
foot passengers. Walks with curves are often 
badly designed, the curves being very diffi- 
cult, thus spoiling the effect of good lawn 
planting. Straight walks, planted on either 
side -with large growing trecs, present a 
majestic appearance ;’ on large, level grounds 
they may be introduced with fine results; 
but curved walks are best adapted to orna- 
mental planting—being more natural. 

Tue Lawn.—Since the introduction of the 
lawn mower, the lawn has come to be re- 
garded as the great feature of a garden. 
When it is well kept there is nothing more 
beautiful or pleasing than a broad, open 
space of turf, and in the planting and arrang- 
ing of trees it should be our endeavor to keep 
the lawn as open as possible. This can be 
accomplished by arranging the trecs and 
shrubs in borders or belts around the margin, 
with a fine specimen tree occasionally stand- 
ing alone in a prominent position, where its 
beauties can be seen to the best advantage. 





Cut Worms, Melon Bugs, &c. 
Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
The melon tribe comes in for its full share 
of insect enemies which sometimes baffle all 
the attempts of the trucker to keep in check. 
It seems that gardening at the present day 
has narrowed down to a fight with insects. 
Every class of vegetation has its enemies in 
the shape of bugs, worms, lice, etc. It is a 
law of nature that the long continued grow- 
ing of any kind of crop in any locality, tends 
to increase the enemies of such crops. We 
will give our experience first with an account 
of the different enemies of the melon and 
squash, as they are liable to attacks from 
pretty much the same pests. The first 
enemy of the grower of melons, whether 
water or muskmelons, is the ordinary cut 
worm s0 numerous at this season; if the 
patch has been planted upon ground having 
litter, weeds and other trash upon it the fa)! 
previous, a lively fight with this pest may be 
anticipated, and replantings continued until 
the wormsretire. Their liking for such kinds 
of land is explained from the fact that the 
miller which deposits the eggs producing the 








worms, seeks out in the early fall a suitable 
place to deposit them; this she finds among 
any kind of filth which happens to be handy. 
The eggs soon hatching, the young or larve 
spin about them a sort of web or cocoon, and 
burrow with this into the earth upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather; emerging in carly 
spring from its burrow lively, hungry and 
ready for business, it is not over , particular 
as to what it attacks; anything green seems 
to satisfy it, but it has a decided preference 
for young plants of the melon tribe, often 
destroying them before they come out of the 
ground. I have never known any applica- 
tion to the hills to be of any service, as any- 
thing destructive to the worms is apt to de- 
stroy the young plants also. Hand picking 
early each morning fur several weeks after 
they appear above ground, with frequent 
replantings until a stand is obtained, is the 
only remedy that I know of for the time. I 
have tried fall plowing with frequent suc- 
cess; it disturbs the worm, breaks up his 
burrow, and leaves him at the mercy of the 
frost cf winter. A second plowing early in 
spring or latter part of winter, also helps to 
kill many more; all cannot be reached with 
the plow, but a Jarge proportion are thus de- 
stroyed ; they enter the chrysalis state after 
going into winter quarters, and when thrown 
up by the plow are capable of very little mo- 
tion, and renders their destruction by frost 
an easy matter. During a mild winter or 
with plenty of snow protecting the ground, 
fall plowing sometimes fails however to les- 
sen their numbers. 

While we are fighting the cut worm, 
another enemy makes its appearance ; this is 
the well-known striped squash bug, it usually 
makes its appearance about the time the 
plants are making the third leaf, sometimes 
earlier. A common belief prevails that they 
come with the south wind, and that begin- 
ning to dust the hills at the south side of the 
patch will drive them off; but we think the 
warm south wind brings them up out of the 
ground ready for work, and that beginning 
upon the windward side of the patch, either 
in dusting or working, tends to drive them 
away upon the wind; they are easily fright- 
ened, and working among them is beneficial 
during their presence upon the plants, 
Air slaked oyster shell lime or plaster, 
strongly scented with coal oil, carbolic acid 
or spirits turpentine, at the rate of half a 
pint of the first and balf as much of the Jat- 
ter to the bushel of plaster used is a suffi- 
cient quantity. This should be lightly dust- 
ed over the plants as soon as up, and re- 
peated at intervals until danger from the bug 
is past. Late in the evening or early in the 
morning is the best time to apply it. It is 
well to watch the patch closely several times 
each day during the first three weeks after 
the plants make their appearance, as they 
often come suddenly and do the work of de- 
struction ina few hours. It is also recom- 
mended to mix a small quantity of Paris 
green with the lime, but I have never tried 
it; perhaps some of your readers have given 
it a trial—we would like to hear from cuch. 
I think poisoning would lessen their numbers 
for another season. The application of lime 
only drives them away for the time, when 
they return to reproduce themselves at their 
leisure. Of the other insect enemies of the 
melon we will speak in our next. 

Anne Arundel Co., Md. R. 8. Couz. 

Tue Ross, by H. B. Ellwanger—Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, Publishers. To 
most people a rose is a rose. That some 
are hardy and others quite tender ; that some 
blossom in June and others keep on till frost ; 
that some are fragrant,some mossy; that 
some climb. All this and something more is 
known to everybody, and everyone loves the 
rose; but the amount of valuable informa- 
tion concerning the general favorite, wrapped 
up in this little volume will surprise the 
novice, and delight those who already know 








something of what it is fair to expect. The 
bewildering classifications, so puzzling to all 
but experts, are here brought within limits 
of ordinary comprehension. Oulture, propa- 
gation, pruning, etc., are all fully dealt with. 
It will be news to some that “large quantities 
of cuttings are made during the summer 
months, and grow in hot-beds,” but an author 
bailing from Mount Hope knows whereof he 
speaks. There is a valuable chapter for the 
florist written by Mr. May, of Summit, N, 
J.,on “ Roses under Glass.” The whole con- 
cludes with a classified catalogue of varieties, 

It is somewhat mortifying to find that al- 
most all our reses originate in European 
gardens, but perhaps some comfort may be 
found in the fact that of the less than a dozen 
good roses produced in America, the majority 
were sent out by the well-known Baltimore 
Florists, Messrs Feast, Pentland and Cook. 

Of course, as is unavoidable in such a work, 
some errors are to be found. James Pentland, 
who originated the roses Doctor Kane, 
George Peabody, (described as “one of the 
best Borbons—highly commended,”) Wood- 
land Marguerite, and Beauty of Greenmount, 
is not only called George Pentland, but is 
decorated with the asterisk indicating that 
he is “ dead, gone out of the business, or not 
likely to be heard from again”—the fact be- 
ing that he ig still engaged in his favorite and 
successful occupation of producing new sorts, 
and that he has two now nearly ready to in- 
troduce to the public, which exceed in merit 
any yet raised by him. 





AGRICULTURE IN THE SOUTH. 
Its Needs and Opportunities. 


By Tu. PoLiarp, 
Ex-Commissioner of Agriculture of Virginia. 


IMPROVEMENT OF OUR LANDS. 


The modes of improvement of our lands 
are numerous and it seems strange that far- 
mers know or practice so few of them; but 
the down-hill road is easier to travel than an 
ascent (descensus Avernt facilis—the down-hill 
road to ruin is easy), and how many farms 
in Virginia have been devastated, stripped 
of their fertility, their hill sides exposed to 
washing rains, the soil swept into the 
streams and red galls left to greet the des- 
ponding rye. “ These things ought not so to 
be,” and this very red soil on our hills proves 
in most cases the natural goodness of our 
lands and their capabilities of production— 
not in all, for sometimes this red land, par- 
ticularly on our southern border, has too 
much sand in it. Improvement of our lands 
must come mainly from increase of stock; 
from green manuring, clover, peas, etc; from 
proper rotation of crops and proper cultiva- 
tion of land, so as to give the land rest and 
nature an opportunity to restore tc the soil 
some of the abstracted elements of fertility ; 
from lime and commercial fertilizers. We 
would prefer to commence with 

LIME AS THE BASIS OF IMPROVEMENT. 

This not only furnishes one of the neces- 
sary constituents of many plants, but acts as 
a solvent on mineral and vegetable matter 
found in the soil and renders much of it 
available. In procuring a stand of clover 
lime is important, for once this stand ob- 
tained and the Jand will continue to improve 
if it is properly managed—that is not 
grazed. Let it stand two years, turning un- 
cer the last crop, aud putting it back to clo- 
ver after not more than two crops. The 
quantity of lime must depend on the quality 
of the land and the amount of vegetable 
matter containted in it. Fifty bushels is con- 
sidered a good dressing to begin with ; if the 
land is thin and light a less quantity should 
be used, though if there is any excess the 
effects may be remedied by trashing the land 
with straw or “pine tags.” Gas lime is a 
good form to use, and near the cities may be 
gotten for two or three cents a bushel. If 
used strictly from the gas-house it contains 
some sulphuret calcium which fires crops, but 
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by @ few weeks exposure this becomes con- 
yerted into sulphate of lime, which is an advan- 
tage to many soils. I have tried gas lime 
with oats seeded in the spring with clover, 
all being dragged ih together, and with the 
production of an excellent crop of oats with 
unsurpassed first crop of clover. In Tide- 
water Va., marl has been successfully used 
in getting a stand of clover on lands which 
otherwise would not produce it. The writer, 
by clearing up old field pines, first cutting 
them down and permitting them to decay on 
the land for six to twelve months, then plow- 
ing and then marling, procured good stands 
of clover. The mar] used was 75 per cent. 
carbonate of lime, and from 250 to 300 bush- 
els were applied per acre. This quantity is 
generally required, as the lime is in quite an 
insoluble state and has slowly to be disinte- 
grated by weathering and stirring the land. 
Mr. Edmund Ruffin, the author of a work on 
“ Caleareous Manures,” which went through 
several editions, was the pioneer in the use 
of marlin Virginia. He was very enthusi- 
astic on the subject, and there is no doubt 
but what he much improved his two farms, 
one in Prince George’s and the other in Han- 
over, by the use of marl, clover and peas. 
Later in farming life he used green sand 
marl, which in Virginia is an admixture of 
carbonate of lime and green sand, the active 
principle of which is potash. The marl 
(Eocene) underlies the carbonate of lime (Ter- 
tiary), and extends from the head of tide to 
about 25 to 30 miles below Richmond, and is 
found on the James and Pamunkey princi- 
pally. Prof. W. B. Rogers, in his Geologi- 
cal Survey of Virginia, gives several analyses 
of this marl, particularly of the deposits 
found on the Pamunkey. Green sand marl 
has decided advantages over the other as the 
potash it contains makes it very favorable to 
the production of clover. We have all 
heard of the wonderful effects of it on the 
lands of New Jersey, and Prof. H. D. Rog- 
evs, brother of Prof. W. B. Rogers, in his 
Geological Survey of New Jersey, speaks of 
the great effects produced by it on the sandy, 
thin lands of that State, some of them, he 
says, not being much more than sand banks. 
Before the war, when our farmers had plenty 
of hands and much more capital than they 
have now, marling was quite extensively 
resorted to. Mr. Ruffin himself, in four 
months of one year, marled more than 100 
acres. Now they are neglecting it a great 
deal too much. Though they cannot now 
generally marl large areas, most of them 
could go over a small quantity each year, 
put that in clover and be gradually extend- 
ing the area and improving their fields. Re- 
cently ground limestone has been brought 
forward asa bettersimprover of lands than 
burned lime, though it seems to have been 
used for a considerable period and recently 
revived. We have had frequent inquiries 
on this subject and have replied that we 
could see no reason in its chemical or me- 
chanical condition why it should act better 
or even as well as burned lime, but that 
there might be some reason for its action 
not explicable by chemical science—proba- 
bly on the principle that some mineral 
Waters have decided action on the human 
economy, where chemical analysis shows 
scarcely anything in sufficient quantity to be 
medicinal. The principal reason we have 
seen adduced for the agricultural action of 
ground limestone is that it contains much 
carbonic acid, which is a promoter of plant 
growth, but then the atmosphere and the 
rain waters percolating the earth have plenty 
of th’s ingredient for the use of plants. An- 
other argument I have seen for its use is, 
that vegetation along a certain McAdamized 
road was much better than that a little fur- 
ther off, supposed to be produced by the par- 
ticles of lime raised by traveling and settle- 
ing on the grass near the road; but this may 
be very fallacious. For some reason vegeta- 
tion is always better on either side of a trod- 








den path than further off,and generally on 
road sides’ We have recently seen an ex- 
periment reported by a correspondent of the 
Country Gentleman (Wm. Reed, of Pennsyl- 
vania), where 800 pounds ground limestone 


‘at a cost of $1.20 produced 85.7 bushels 


wheat to the acre; salt, 1 barrel, at a cost of 
$1.00, produced 29.6 bushels to the acre; 
while guano, 408 pounds, cost $4.50, pro- 
duced 29.3 bushels to the acre; phosphate, 
810 pounds, cost $7.28, produced 87.5 bush- 
els to the acre; bone dust, 500 pounds, cost 
$5.16, produced 87.7 bushels per acre, and 
no fertilizer yielded 143 bushels per acre. 
Mr. Reed professes to have conducted the 
experiment with much care and that the 
yields were by the thresher’s measure. These 
results, if true, are astonishing as regards the 
ground limestone and salt ; the ground lime- 
stone beat them all when reference is made 
to cost. Well, the farmers must try ground 
limestone and compare the results. Salt has 
been frequently tried on wheat, and it is sin- 
gular with what varying opinions of its ef- 
fects. The experience of English farmers 
has however generally been in its favor, if 
we may trust some recent reports. We can 
scarcely credit that one barrel of salt (3 bush- 
els) should have more than doubled the crop 
of wheat. 

An evidence we did not mention of the 
general efficacy of lime is that limestone soils 
are almost universally good—we mean 
where found naturally—and that they yield 
certain crops of wheat, grass, clover, and 
usually produce well the other crops. But 
for the limestone lands of England the coun- 
try could never have attained its present de- 
gree of fertility ; and the limestone lands in 
Virginia are the most valuable and most 
productive. We have spoken in a former 
number of 
THE VALUE OF STOCK IN THE IMPROVEMENT 

OF LANDS. 

This point is not sufficiently appreciated. 
One kind of stock alone, sheep, could be 
made to effect wonderful improvement in 
our lands. There are large areas of land in 
Virginia and the Southern States now un- 
productive, dead, tax-paying capital, besides 
the loss of interest on the capital, which 
would feed millions of sheep, which would 
yield a large percentage in wool, lambs and 
mutton, besides improving the land greatly. 
If farmers would increase their native ewes 
aid use only improved rams their sheep 
would greatly increase in value, producing 
the best wool, the best lambs and mutton. 
No stock improve land like sheep, living as 
they do on coarse grasses and shrubs, clear- 
ing up the lands, and by their droppings all 
the time adding to the fertility of the soil. 
Farmers cannot have manure in any quantity 
without ircrease of their stock. Green man- 
uring will add greatly to the improvement 
of our lands; clover, peas, rye and vetch, or 
partridge pea, where it is not intended to 
raise wheat, which now in Virginia is an 
unprofitable crop generally, are the princi- 
pal grecn crops to be turned under. Where 
the land will not produce clover then I 
would lime it, sow in peas, turn them under, 
sow in rye, turn that under, and follow with 
winter oats, wheat, or perhaps rye for soiling. 
If rye is seeded in August it may be grazed 
until early in spring, then cut in April for 
soiling and a second crop more or less in 
quantity in proportion to the quality of the 
land and earliness of seeding, taking care not 
to graze it toomuch. After liming, the use 
of peas and rye, if the land will not produce 
clover, then we would go over the same 
process, except the lime. 


Spring Farr in HARFOoRD Co., Mp.—The 
Harford County Agricultural Society will 
hold a Fair on May 24th, 25th and 26th, at 
Belair, of horses, agricultural implements, 
machinery, &c. There will be trials of trac- 
tion engines, trots, races and other interest- 
ing events, 
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sient Advertisements payable in advance—all 
onenge arterly. Advertisements should reach 
us by the 12th and 27th of the month, to secure 
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«* Subscribers who have minerals, ores, meets. 
ee materials, or other substances, will be 
advi through our by competent chem- 
ists, as ah their com: tion, uses and ee by 
pa arg specimens to this office, , eeapreaeaets 

. Questions as to application of 
coon 0 science to the practical arts will also be 
answe: 


«*, Persons desiring information or advice on 
diseases or injuries of domestic animals, will re- 
ceive replies from a competent veterinary sur- 
goon, ate a plain statement of the symp- 








Ge" At the office of THE AMERICAN FARMER 
are located the offices of the following o: iza- 
tions, of each of which its proprietor, Wm. B. 
Sands, is secretary: 


Maryland Horticultural Society. 

Maryland Dairymen’s Association. 

Maryland State Grange, P. of H. 

Agricultural Society of Baltimore Co. 

Also, of the Maryland Peultry Club, 
Thos. W. Hooper, Secretary. Z 








BALTIMORE, MAY 15, 1882. 
BILLS. 


Such of our subscribers as are in arrears 
will find in this number bills for the amounts 
due. These though small to individuals make 
an amount in the aggregate very consider- 
able to us, and we trust our friends will give 
prompt attention to these reminders of their 
indebtedness to the FARMER. 




















CoRRECTION.—In our issue of May ist, 
occurred a typographical error, in the article 
on page 13t, Ensilage in the South, to which 
Mr. Stribling calls our attention as seriously 
affecting the sense. The length of his silo 
was 174, not 74 feet. This would make a very 
wide difference in estimating the quantity 
of food in the silo as well as the material for 
building. 








Crop Reports.—The May report of the 
Department of Agriculture makes the aver- 
age condition of winter wheat 100. Rye is 
also in good condition, the general average 
being 96. Eighty-one per cent. of the_pro- 
posed cotton area was planted the 1st of May. 

Dr. Pollard writes under date of May 12th: 
“ Wheat and oats, particularly winter oats 
very promising. Corn coming up well. 
Fruit generally destroyed, besides grapes, 
apples and small fruits. The Buffum is the 
only pear on my place that has survived the 
cold.” * 


PosTPONEMENT OF THE May FLOWER 
SHow.—The Horticultural Society’s Show 
for May has been postponed from the 18th to 
the 25th of May, when it will be held from 
11 A. M. to 10 P. M., in the Concert Hall of 
the Academy of Music. The schedule of 
prizes includes .seasonable greenhouse and 
hardy plants as well as vegetables. A fine 
display is expected. 








153 | 
Prise Besays a0 Siited Firming: 


The three gentlemen requested by us to 
pass upon the merits of the Essays submitted 
in class one, “On Mixed Farming,” failed to 
agree in their choice, each selecting a differ- 
ent essay as, in his judgment, deserving to 
rank first. We then called in three other 
pratical and eminent agriculturists, with the 
identical result ; they separated, as the others 
had done—making two votes for each of the 
three essays. . This result seemed to indicate 
that it would be difficult, if not impractica- 
ble, to secure a majority vote for any one 
essay, even by still considerably enlarging the 
jury, so'we proposed to the writers of the 
several papers either to have a disinterested 
party draw lots as to which essay should 
have the prize, or in place of the single prize 
of $25, to award three equal prizes of $15, 
one to each essay. The latter alternative 
was selected unanimously by all the parties in- 
terested. The order of publication was then 
decided by lot, Samuel Brady, Esq., President 
of -the Agricultural Society of Baltimore 
county, making the drawings. The first 
essay is given in this issue. 

The following presents the list of the 
Awarding Committee, with their respective 
votes. The judges, of course, were. unac- 
quainted with the authorship of the essays 
as we were ourselves until it was necessary 
to open the sealed envelopes covering their 
names in order to communicate with the 
successful writers : 

Hon. Wa. FuLterton, of New York, and 
Dr. Joun R. Woops, of Albemarle county, 
Virginia, voted in favor of the essay of “ Pro- 
gress,” the author of which was found to be 
W. H. Snowden, of Fairfax county, Virginia. 
Hon. Jonn M. Rosrnson, Court of Appeals 
of Maryland, and Cou. Ropert BEVERLY, 
of Fauquier, Virginia, voted in favor of the 
essay signed “ Y. C.” the author of which 
proved to be Dr. Francis Thomas, of Mont- 
gomery county, Maryland. Apam R, Ma- 
Graw, Esq , President of the Cecil County, 
Md, Agricultural Society, and Col. R. H, 
Duaney, of Virginia, cast their votes for 
the essay with the motto “Omega.” . Its,au- 
thor is Col. Aubrey H. Jones, of Essex 
county, Virginia.. In our succeeding issues 
the other essays will be given. 








To ApverRTISsERs.—A large fruit and veg- 
etable grower in Anne Arundel writes us; 
“My Tomato hills are ready but I have had 
to send to Philadelphia for seed, as the stock 
in Baltimore seems to be exhausted. If there 
are any growers of such plants as tomatges, 
cabbages and sweet potatoes on a large scale 
near your city, I wonder why they don’t ad- 
vertise! If I wanted good seed corn or any 
of the new sorts of seed potatoes, or such an 
article as german millet, I should not know, 
where to get it in Baltimore. As you know, 
the pages of Northern Agricultural Journals 


are filled with such advertisements.” 
Dealers in these, and other articles in de- 


mand by farmers, make a mistake in not 
advertising them in the Farmer. 





Tue House of Representatives has passed 
by a very large vote the bill making an Ex-- 
ecutive Department of Agriculture, the head 
of which is required to be a practical and 
experienced agriculturist, and who is to have 
a seat in the Cabinet.” 

THe House has also passed a bill providing 
that no action for damages for infringement 
of patents shall be sustained for the use of 
any patented article or device-when it shall 
appear on the trial that the defendant pur- 
chased such article for a valuable considera 
tion in open market. 








Tue EurEKA MowEr.—We call attention 
to the advertisement of this machine by Mr. 
A. L. Crosby. It differs in principle and 
construction from all other mowers, and its 
advantages are detailed in circulars which 
will be forwarded on application, 
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The Grange. 
Mantua Grange Notes. 


At a meeting of Mantua Grange, No. 169, 
held April 22, after the transaction of some 
routine business the subject of “Corn Cul- 
ture” was introduced, and elicited quite an 
’ animated discussion as to the proper man- 
ner of selecting seed, preparing ground, cul- 
tivating and gathering the corn, &c. 

0.-W. G. thought the selection of the 
seed a far more important matter than was 
generally supposed. All have noticed that 
there are stalks of corn which no amount of 
fertility will induce to bear more than one 
ear, while others on quite thin land will 
produce two gcod ears; thought, therefore, 
that such stalks should be left standing at 
the time of cutting off the corn until quite 
ripe, and then be housed and kept separate 
and the best of this again selected as seed 
corn. Then the ground should be plowed 
deeply—as deep as ten inches—turning down 
all the manure available, no matter how 
coarse; put the ground in good order and 
plant not too closely—from three to three 
and half feet each way. As soon as thecorn 
is weil up, work with a sharp corn harrow, 
or Woolsey harrow; next work with seed 
plow, throwing the earth from the corn, go- 
ing twice through a row and following in 
the middle with shovel plow, or cultivator; 
next working with shovel plow three 
times in a row to hill the corn and make it 
stand up, and all subsequent working with 
cultivator, or Woolsey harrow, leaving 
ground level. 

E. C. could not agree with O. W. G.; his 
plowing was too deep, and he thought the 
last working should be deep, hilling up the 
corn. 

W. D. G. advocated shallow and thorough 
cultivation. 

J. G. G. thought shallow plowing best, not 
going below the soil, however shallow it 
might be; deep plowing buried the top soil 
and manure too deep; best working corn 
gets is before planting; was decidedly in 
favor of shallow culture. 

C. W. 8. agreed in the main with O. W. G., 
specially in regard to selecting seed ; favored 
harrowing the corn after it comes up, then 
using the coulter, throwing the earth from 
the plants, then giving third and last work- 
ing with the shovel plow; objected, how- 
ever, to the deep plowing: would not go be- 
low the soil, as he thought the turning up of 
the subsoil injured the growth of the corn ; 
asked the opinion of the members in regard 
to their preference for white or yellow corn, 
and the comparative productiveness of the 
two kinds. 

E. C. thought yellow best and most pro- 
ductive. 

J. G. G. yellow had always done best with 
him. 

W. D. G. said white had always made best 
yield ; difference so marked that they had al- 
ways made it a rule to plant white on the 
thinnest land. 


O. W. G. could never see any marked dif- 
ference; had generally planted most yellow 
under the impression that it made stronger 
feed for stock, but believed a recent analysis 
had shown no difference in the chemical 
composition of the two kinds; defended his 
position in regard to deep plowing for corn ; 
the furrow siice is not turned directly up- 
side down, but set it an angle of about forty- 
five degrees and so as not to bring the sod and 
manure too deep; his greatest trouble had 
been to hide the coarse manure at al] : stands 
the drouth better when plowed deep. 


The discussion was further continued in 
regard to the harvesting of the crop, some 
members thinking the corn might be cut off 
sooner than it is gencrally done and the 
shocks made larger; corn cut green would 
mature in the shock and would stand the 
weather better than if allowed to become 





riper; the American Agriculturist had stated 
that whenever the grains became glazed the 
corn might be cut. 

A resolution was offered to award a prize 
or trophy for the best yield of corn. Post- 
poned to May mecting. 

After disposing of this subject the ques- 
tion of “ Bread-making” was introduced and 
discussed by a number of sisters. Here the 
secretary got so much “ mixed” by the terms 
“rising,” “setting,” “ yeast,” “ dough,” “bat- 
ter,” “ working,” “ mixing,” “ kneading,” and 
numerous other FLOURY terms, almost as 
enigmatical to him as the ancient Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, that the most he can correctly 
report is that it was universally determined 
that the principal requisites were good flour 
and good yeast, without which no amount 
of manipulating would make good bread. 

Sisters E. C. L. and A. G., M. G. and 
others took part in the discussion, which 
will be again taken up at the next meeting. 

SEc. 





MonTGOMERY CounTy GRANGE held its 
regular quarterly meeting at Olney, No. 27, 
with a large attendance of delegates and vis- 
itors. J.T. De Sellum made a report on the 
loss of sheep by dogs to Ist January. 214 
are known to be killed; value $1044.75, and 
that is only from a fart of the county. 
John McDonald told what a farce was made 
of our dog law in the Legislature, and the 
subject was put in the hands of a committee 
to keep it before the people and to see if we 
can get what we want from the next session. 
Our law for the inspection of fertilizers by 
the State is also to be agitated till the people 
waké up to the importance of demanding 
some protection against spurious articles. 
Dawson Lawrence read a report, giving 
analysis of various kinds of lime rock and a 
table of the amount of lime taken from the 
soil by various crops, which is much smaller 
than is usually supposed. The merits of dif- 
ferent sulky cultivators for corn were dis- 
cussed, and though all were approved of, 
none was recommended as decidedly better 
than the others. Le 
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Home Department. 
Take Heed to the Little Ones. 


Children are very troublesome in asking 
questions, and they should always be taught 
not to interrupt conversation in company; 
but this being understood, it is not desirable 
to refuse to answer questions which an active 
child must ask so often, to be able to learn 
the ways and wherefores of daily life. By 
giving due attention to these little trouble- 
some questions of a child, truest education 
may be in process. To be sure, there are 
parents who having solved these little myste- 
ries, become indifferent to them, and cannot 
look upon the eager restlessness of their 
children with due consideration, or sympa- 
thize with their desire to penetrate causes 
and trace effects. By paying heed to these 
“troublesome questions,” however, a child 
may learn many facts, for his education com- 
mences with his interest in what you may 
consider too trifling for you to notice. 

Be always patient and fancy what it would 
be to you if you were to enter a foreign land 
where the language was not intelligible to 
you, and there was no one willing to act the 
part of interpreter and teach you what this, 
that, and the other thing meant. 

Children hunger after new things and new 
ideas. They will learn with pleasure facts 
of history or of science from the lips of 
parents or of teachers, which would seem 
drudgery if learned by rote from books, and 
they take great delight in listening to the 
conversation of intelligent people, therefore 
they should be allowed to remain in the 
drawing room or the library, if they will not 
interrupt the conversation, and have been 
taught to behave themselves properly. Many 





a man owes his success in life to the conver- 
sations he has listened to in his father’s home, 
when his parents had not the least idea that 
he was old enough to take any interest in 
what interested them; but his young mind 
was drinking in draughts of wisdom, which 
were of incalculable benefit to him. On the 
other hand, there are men who have learned 
the iniquities of life while listening to the 
conversation of their elders, and have had 
cause to rue it all their lives. 

Children are not like dogs; they must 
learn either to follow in the footsteps of the 
just or the unjust—learn to be good or learn 
to be evil. 





Arrangement of Rooms. 


Give your apartments expression—charac- 
ter. Rooms which mean nothing are cheer- 
less indeed. Study light and shade, and the 
combination and arrangement of drapery, 
furniture and pictures. Allow nothing to 
look isolated, but let everything present an 
air of sociability. Observe a room immedi- 
ately after a number of people have left it, 
and then, as you arrange the furniture, dis- 
turb as little as possible the relative positions 
of chairs, ottomans and sofas. Place two or 
three chairs in a conversational attitude in 
some cheery corner, an ottoman within easy 
distance of a sofa, a chair near your stand of 
stereoscopic views or engravings, and one 
where a good light will fall on the book 
which you may reach from the table near. 
Make little studies of effect which shall repay 
the more than usual observer, and do not 
leave it possible for one to make the criticism 
which applies to so many homes, even of 
health and elegance—“ fine carpets, hand- 
some furniture, a few pictures, and elegant 
nothings—but how dreary!” The chilling 
atmosphere is felt at once,and we cannot 
divest ourselves of the idea that we must 
maintain a stiff and severe demeanor, to ac- 
cord with the spirit of the place. Make your 
homes, then, so easy and cheerful that, if we 
visit you, we may be joyous and unrestrained 
and not feel ourselves out of harmony with 
our surroundings.—Art Review. 





A FLower BEp ror Usr.—In every gar- 
den, no matter how much may be done in 
the way of ornament, there should be some- 
where, a bed from which the flower-lovers of 
the household can feel free to cut as they 
please. Flowers in masses, and ribbon lines, 
or as specimen plants, are well, but it is much 
better to have a place where those who really 
love flowers can go and cut a handful with 
no gardener to prevent. Such a bed should 
have, of all things, an abundance of the best 
kind of mignonette, and if confined to an- 
nuals, the candy tufts, white and crimson, 
sweet alyssum, sweet peas, stocks, China as- 
ters, the annual pinks, and a host of others. 
Never mind about the arrangements, so that 
there will be flowers, and a plenty of them, 
so that all the household can “ cut and come 
again,” without feeling that they tresspass. 
In making preparations in the flower garden, 
do not forget the children’s bed. If they are 
old enough to take care of it themselves, all 
the better, but let there be a place filled with 
common and pleasing flowers, where they 
can go and pluck at will, and not be in fear 


of the injunction, “don’t touch.”— American 
Agriculturist. 





A CHEAP Piant Stanp.— We made a very 
effective plant stand for our front yard last 
summer in the following manner: A cedar 
stake, two or 3 inches in diameter, was driven 
into the ground so as to stand firmly and of 
the required height, a small piece of board 
nailed across the top, and another piece a 
little larger, nailed over this, so as to make a 
substantial base, and a cheese box nailed to 
this. Then we filled the box half full by put- 
ting in a couple of inches of sand, and sphag- 
num over it. The whole was then covered 





with the pendent lichen which grows on our 


—_ 


swamp cedars, so as effectually to conceal the 
materials used in its construction, and the 
box filled with plants in pots, tall ones in the 
center and smaller ones around them, with 
trailing plants to hang over the sides. It 
was shaded by trees during the hotter por- 
tions of the day, and such plants as glei- 
choma, alyssum, ivy, Othonna crassifolia, etc., 
succeeded finally by merely pressing a hand- 
ful of sphagnum around the base of cuttings 
and pressing them into the spaces between 
the pots.—Cor. Gardener's Monthly. 





An INGENTIovs and exceedingly pretty way 
to fix a chair whose covering is soiled and 
faded is to buy two of the cheap but durable 
squares of lace used for pillow covers and 
tidies; line them with some bright color, and 
fasten securely with long pins to the seat and 
back of the chair. Small squares can be lined 
and fastened to the arms. If the chair is a 
handsome color, even if a good deal faded, 
no lining is required. These covers can be 
taken off so easily, and can be laundered so 
successfully, that they are really useful; the 
coarse, strong thread of which they are woven 
renders them more serviceable than cheap 
cretonne. For a common chair, squares of 
Turkish toweling, pinned on in the same 
way, do very well. 


IN THE OPEN AND GARNISHED GRATES 
left empty of wood or coals by the spring 
house cleaning, place large furling fans of gilt 
paper, a yard or more across, for fire screens, 
instead of the Japanese parasol, which has 
become rather tiresome. There are some 
ferns that will grow in these fire-places, but 
the fans ‘are more convenient for the half 
empty houses on their summer footing. The 
pretty new rolling shades of fine bamboo are, 
of all things, desirable for summer window 
curtains. Peacock blue matting comes for 
the centre of the floor or to make a cool dado 
round the wall. Some new wall papers imi- 
tate the matting colors and texture to perfec- 
tion. They give a cool effect to the room. 





Hygiene. 





TREATMENT OF SPRAINS AND BRUISES.— 
The best treatment of sprains and bruises is 
the application of water of such temperature 
as is most agreeable. The degree of temper- 
ature varies with the temperature of the 
weather and the vigor of the circulation. 
On a hot day use cool or cold water. If the 
circulation is low use warm water. The 
bruised or sprained parts may be immersed 
in a pail of water and gently pressed or 
manipulated with the hand or a soft cloth 
for ten or fifteen minutes, or even longer in 
severe cases, after which wrap up the parts 
in cloths wet in cold water, and keep quiet. 
This treatment keeps down the inflamma- 
tion and in nine cases out of ten proves a 
speedy cure. The liniments and filthy oint- 
ments so much used for sprains do not com- 
pare with this simple treatment in efficacy. 





SimpLeE REMEDY FOR FELONS AND BOILs. 
— Felons,” which are usually termed “Whit- 
low” by physicians we believe, are very 
painful and often a very serious affection of 
the fingers, generally of the last joints, and 
often near or involving the nails. As the 
fingers are much exposed to bruises, felons 
are quite common among those who con- 
stantly use their hands at hard work. If al- 
lowed to continue until matter (pus) forms 
and the periosteum or bone sheathing is af- 
fected, lancing is necessary ; but if taken in 
time, a simple application of Copal varnish, 
covering it with a bandage, is highly recom- 
mended, If the varnish becomes dry and 
unpleasantly hard, a little fresh, varnish may 
be applied from time to time. When a cure 
is effected the varnish is easily removed by 
rubbing it into a little lard and washing 
with soap and water. 
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Domestic Recipes. 


Caicken SaLap.—Boil a young and ten 
der chicken and when cold separate the 
meat from the bones; cut it into little square 
blocks or dice ; do not mince it. Cut white, 
tender stalks of celery into about three- 
quarters of an inch lengths, saving the out- 
side green stalks for soup; mix the chicken 
and celery together, and then stir well into 
them a mixture in the proportion of three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar to one tablespoon- 
ful of oil, with pepper, salt and a little mus- 
tard to taste. Put this aside for an hour or 
two, or until just before serving; this is 
called marinating the chicken; it will ab- 
sorb the vinegar. When about to serve mix 
the celery and chicken with a Mayonnaise 
sauce, leaving a portion of the sauce to mask 
the top. Reserve several fresh ends or leaves 
of celery with which to garnish the dish. 
Stick a little bouquet of these tops in 
the centre of the salad, then a row 
about it. From the centre to each of the 
four sides sprinkle rows of capers. Some- 
times slices or little cut diamonds of hard 
boiled eggs are used for garnishing. Chick- 
en salad is often made with lettuce instead 
of celery. Marinate the chicken alone; add 
it to the small tender leaves (uncut) of the 
lettuce the last moment before serving; then 
pour Mayonnaise dressing over the top. Gar- 
nish with little centre heads of lettuce, ca- 
pers, cold chopped redbeats, if you choose, 
or sliced hard-boiled eggs. Sometimes little 
strips of anchovy are added for garnish. 
When on the table it should all be mixed to- 
gether. Many may profit by this recipe for 
chicken salad ; for it is astonishing how few 
understand making so common a dish. It is 
generally minced and mixed with hard- 
boiled eggs for dressing —NV. Y. Tribune. 

Dressing FoR Potato SaLap.— Two 
good-sized boiled potatoes, one teaspoonful 
of pulverized sugar, one teaspoonful of oil, 
half a teaspoonful each of salt, pepper and 
made mustard, a spoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one raw egg well beaten, three table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Mash the potatoes 
and rub through the seive, then add the 
other ingredients, beating them thoroughly 
together; then pour the dressing over the 
potatoes which have been boiled, cooled and 
cut in small pieces. This dressing is excel- 
lent with fish or cold meat. 





SuntienTeil-cue Peas—Onions. 


Mr. Watson in your last number speaks 
of the Queen tomato as being highly spoken 
of for canning purposes. So far as I have 
observed this variety in other people's 
grounds, I have not been favorably impressed 
with it. It is very much like Trophy, but 
smaller (which is in its favor), is very late, 
and so far as I have seen, very unproductive. 
This is the 13th of May, and our early to- 
mato plants are still in the frames and have 
been badly nipped. by frosts with the glass 
over them, so there seems to be a poor pros- 
pect for ripe tomatoes out doors by June 20th. 
The vine in one of our greenhouses, about 
which I wrote some time ago, has been do- 
ing remarkably well. Since I last wrote 
about it we have cut from this plant 50 ripe 
tomatoes, some of which were very large, 
and to-day I counted 41 ripe and green fruits 
with plenty of blossoms still coming. 

A short time ago, having to go to Messrs. 
Corse’s nursery for a lot of trees, I passed on 
Erdman avenue, between Harford and Bel- 
air roads, the neat and thrifty-looking floral 
establishment of Mr. John Don. Having a 
few minutes or so to spare, I took a hasty 
Tun through the ranges of handsome glass 
structures and was struck with the health 
and vigor of all the stuff grown, which spoke 
well for Mr. Don’s skill and the fidelity of 
his assistants, who, by the way, are two 
Towsontown young men—Eager by name. 
In one house about 100 feet long, I was told 


and sold at a good price.. This house is now 
filled with tomatoes, which promise a fine 
crop. This for a beginning. As I predicted 
in my last, tomato houses will soon be com- 
mon with all commercial gardeners. 

1 apprehend that the difficulty with Mr. 
Sanford’s fall-sown peas was the moderate 
weather after sowing. In an ordinary cold 
winter there is no difficulty about fall-sown 
peas. I know a gentleman near New York 
city who always sows in Autumn. He has 
his ground prepared and the rows laid off 
and then defers sowing until there is pros- 
pects of a final freezing up, when the work 
can be done in a little while. After the 
ground is warm enough in spring to sprout 
peas I have never known frost to hurt them. 
Still, every day lately the papers have had 
the peas killed by frost. Why, I have had 
the ground hard frozen around them and the 
peas showing in green lines above the snow, 
and never saw any injury. The only ad- 
vantage I can perceive from fall-sowing is 
that they are out of the way in the rush of 
spring work. I am glad Mr. 8. has had 
courage to top some of his tomato plants, 
though we are likely to have a bad season 
for comparison as to earliness. I hope to test 
his plan of summer sowing onions this year. 
I tried this on a limited scale over twenty 
years ago, and though partially successful, I 
have not tried it since. In our heavy soil it 
is very hard to get onion sets planted early 
enough in spring, and if Mr. Sanford’s plan 
will do I will be much pleased. I found last 
year that the Italian cnions did well. The 
Giant Rocca made as large onions from the 
seel as our common onions did from the 
set. 
beautiful bulbs had they been thinned, but 
we grew most of them for sets. This season 
we have sown some seeds of Giant Rocca, 
Queen and Marzajola onions and have only 
put out one-third our usual quantity of sets, 
as we are sure that the onions from sets will 
more than make up the deficiency. I was 
very much disappointed in the keeping qual- 
ities of the Queen onion. All the catalogues 
say that it is an extraordinary keeper. Mine 
were spread out in the coolest loft we had, 
but they were all growing before Christmas 
and we did not save a set. Still I do not re- 
gard this as a test since all my onions of 
every sort sprouted badly. The Queens are 
such beautiful, white, flat onions, and are 
withal so early, that I hope to report better 
of their keeping another season. Grown 
from seed last spring, they came into use as 
green onions just as early as those grown 
from sets. W. F. Massey. 





Pleuro-Pneumonia.—Caution to Farmers. 


Messrs. Editors American Varmer : 

I will give you my past experience of 
Pleuro-Pneumonia. In the spring of 1881, 
I noticed two of my cows suffering from 
what I supposed to be colds. I applied reme- 
dies which had no effect. I called in a party 
from Carroll County who pronounced it a 
bad case of pleuro-pneumonia, and he said 
almost hopeless, and such it turned out to be, 
and they died in a few days—that is, I killed 
one in order to stop the spreading of the dis- 
ease, and the other died. After that six or 
seven took the disease and I saved them, 
What I want especially to speak of, is that 
two had it so severely that Dr. Lemay, of 
Baltimore, who called at the time to see them, 
ordered them to be killed, but Irefused. Mr. 
Shoemaker of Carroll County, who attended 
the others, still had hopes and after some time 
they commenced to improve and finally got 
well, and the one I considered the worst, last 
week made 9} Ibs. of butter on hay and green 
rye. The treatment consisted of blistering 
and medicine taken inwardly.. They are all 
healthy and look as well as if the disease 
never afflicted them. I would advise farmers 
who have the least appearance of the malady 


The Queen onions would have made’ 





as soon as possible, to prevent its spreading. 
I would further recommend them to Mr. 
George A. Shoemaker, of Taneytown, Car- 
roll Co., who I consider fully capable to at- 
tend to them, and who makes moderate 
charges. No cure, no pay! 

I see that the disease has made its appear- 

ance in the upper end of this county, and 
farmers must take care of their stock in time, | ¥; 
as I heard that several went to the city lately 
from the place where it exists, and were 
bought by a regular stock dealer. If such is 
really the case, the law ought to be rigidly 
enforced, for none but those who have had 
the scourge can realize its terrible effects. I 
will cheerfully impart what little I know of 
it, to any one who may apply, and will say 
in conclusion that farmers must be very care- 
ful, where and of whom they purchase stock. 
Baltimore Co., May 15, 1882. J. A. C. 


Lampas. 
Although the iron is not so often employ- 
ed now to fry the palate as in former days, 





better reason than that our forefathers did 
the same when a horse did not feel well 
(which might arise from any one of numerous 
different causes), is not very flattering to us 
as @ horse-loving nation. These practices 
could only continue under cover of darkness 
or culpable carelessness. Might not consci- 
ence say to one or to another of us, did that 
horse’s mouth which you saw the other day 
require lancing or burning? If there was 
matter formed which required exit to be given 
to it, it did require lancing; but if the 


certainly, it did not; and more, having muti- 
lated the mouth, you, feeling satisfied that 
nothing more was necessary, neglected the 
true cause of the horse’s ailment, and 
thus, it may be, endangered his life. Be -it 
remembered, the horseman’s “ lampas” is not 
restricted to cases in which the horse has a 
sore mouth inducing what is termed quid- 
ding. Leta horse but refuse his food, and 
if the prominent palate be observed (which 
is natural to every young horse), he is said to 
have the “lampas,” and treated more or less 
cruelly according to the amount of prejudice 
existing in the mind of the operator. We oc- 
casionally meet with horses that have been 
burned for “ lampas,” not once, but twice, or 
even oftener, and be longing tomen of intelli- 
gence, who appear surprised that such de- 
cided measures have failed to restore the 
animal’s appetite. If we could but induce 
the average horseman to think for him- 


with us. If our inquirer and others would 
make a practice of examining all horses they 
can in the mouth, say for three mounths, we 
venture to predict that they will be fully 
satisfied that the appearances in health are 
identical with those they were accustomed to 
attribute to the so-called ‘“‘lampas.”—Breed- 
ers’ Gazette. 





BaLtTmoreE County GRANGE Will hold its 
regular quarterly meeting on June 8 at the 
hall of Centennial Grange, on Dulaney’s 
Valley Turnpike, about four miles from 
Towsontown. The W. Master and Lec- 
turer of the State Grange have been invited 
and are expected to be present. Other mem- 
bers of the Order will be cordially welcomed, 
and an invitation is extended to such, through 
Tue AMERICAN FARMER, to attend. Those 
coming by public conveyances should drop 
a postal card to me at Warren or Towson 
postoftice, that arrangements may be made 
to convey them to the hall. 

G. H. Merryman, M., 
Centennial, No. 161. 











Strength, Vigor, Cheerfainess, a good 

-square meal is what J. M. Laroque’s Anti- 

Bilious Bitters does for you; if you doubt, 

the proof is easy. Try it, the cost is only 

25 cents a pre or $1 a bottle. All drug- 
ists sell it. . E. Thornton, Proprietor, 
altimore, a” 














that two crops of lettuce had been grown 


amongst their stock, to remove the sick oncs 


Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure. 


still, the mere cutting of these parts for no} 


horse had what is called “ lampas,” then most | g' 


self, we shall not have this stain remaining’ 





Baltimore Markets-—May 15... . 
Flour.—The market quiet, w: 
erally omy oe anda tae. 1h do. 
oward Street S 
6.00; oe, Family 
gies Ene irate 
(RioBrands) po TOT Bite Rye Rye 

So8 tun Mel $ 

whastoiaere is in fair demand. 
pony je steady, with sales of prime at 14icts., Lat 

easy 4 sold at a, We quote: Cash, 

Oe June, my ~ % 5 son, “rig H 

Augue, xe @121% September 121%@ 

; 8. Long Berry, 140@144. 

Corn.—The demand for Sonhene is quite regular, 
one a market is to firm. White pola at 8c. 
mat at eres Rg aes Cash 81 }4@824 ; 
aly, 2a bd a Aug 83%; Steamer, 80; 

hite. 8. Yell 1 estern, 85 cts. 

@ats.—The inquiry is very fair, and the market 
is quiet and steady, with good su ty. ars of he se 
bright Western a bicts., and stale do. 


Rye.—Fair Maryland sold at sed, lab good to 
prime is quoted at 100@105cts. 


Mill Feed.—The market is julle firm, w. 
ocd demand at $28@29 per ton ior City mine S and 
Sex jor Western Bran, the latter asked for prime, 
nter 


May and Straw.—The demand for — is 
and the market is firmer, especiall 
es. Straw is quite mosh g8@m, 

iows: Cecil county Timoth 
Pennsylvania Timothy $1 fae be be Sy $166 
Clover $14@46 per ton. Straw is quoted at $' 

pees. $10 tor oat, $16@18 for long rye, “ i. for 

or’ 

Provisiens.—The tone of the market is firm, 
witha jobbing demand for the leading articles 
of the hog product. We quote packed lots as ogtt + 

Bulk Shou ers, yng 3! cts ; “or Cc. * Beco 

ym, 


ium 
e sai i. = 


cts; do C. R. © 12 cts.; og 
do 10 cts.; do é oR” Sides, do ie gta 
sugar-cured, 15@ 6%, cts.; do oulders, do 11 
do Breasts, do 13 cts.; (eras refined, tierces, 
tae cts.; Mess Pork, per bbl., new, $20 00; old, $18.75. 
Butter.—The demand is limited to choice 
grass stock, of which the market is nearly bare. 
stock is neglected. The lower grades are very dull. 
We quote: New York State, choice, cts.; 
bret! 1 » fancy 38@24 cts ; do prime to choice 8@ 
W. dairy-packed, choice 26@28 cts.; West- 
ern, choice, 23@24 cts.; do good to prime, 20@22 cts. cts. 
do roll, choice, 22 Cts.: do fair to good, do 1s@lé 
Near-by receipts, 22@2é4 cts, 
Cheese.—Old stock of fine quality is very scarce 
anc is firm at M4@14% cts. for astern. New is in 
‘ood demand at stead iy Eastern sells at 19@) 
133g cts. for choice, an hank ets. for 


te prime, 
and Western 11@12 cts. fur choice, and 8@10 cts. for 
fair to prime. 
is Beas The cupely cootionse Heb, on d the mar - 
et 1s firmer w good demand at 
dozen for fresh. — 
Poultry.—The inquiry for chickens is good, and 
the market is steady oe @25 cts. per lb. for for spring, 


and 10@10% cts. for old, 


Cotton.—The buyers made a steady demand, and 
the market is firm butdull. We quote: Good Midd- 
lings 1244 ; Middling 12 ; strict low middlings 12; 
+f midalin xi ious 8c good ordinary 11% ; good 


"Wranilan eden per lb. 25@28 cts.; do tub- 
washed, per lb. 35@38 cts ; do Merino, washed, per 
Ib. 33@38 cts.; do do unwashed, per lb. 22@24 cts, 

Tobacco. — Leaf.—The receipts are increasing 
and the market Is preparing for an active opening 
when the fresh contract is awarded, about the first of 
June. The busi is confined ‘mostly to same 
lots, yg taken partly as samples of the 
new crop. The orders arriving are comparatively 
few, an ‘the market is quiet But firm. We quote: 
Maryland inferior frosted $2 06@3.50; do -— com- 
mon $4.00@5.00; do good common $5.00@6.00; do 
middling $650; do good fine red $8. 0.00; me 
fancy $10. 00@15. 00; upper oousies $4.00@10.00.. - 

Live Stock.—Beef Cattle.-The market hes 
been active again to-day. the offerings all closed out 
atan early hour. Prices show an improvement over 
last week’s figures. Prices ranged as follows: Best 
$7.75@8.25; that generally rated first quality, Dua oo, 60 
@7.75; medium or good fair a % 
from $07 ew ll of prices, $3.50@' bw ph nf 
from $6.75@7.75 per 100 lbs. os a The de demand 
is reported as being fair moderate and good. Prices 
reaeed at 946@10% cts., with few at the former and 

a large proportion at and near the latter fi . Most 
sales being recorded at 10@10% cts. per 1b. net. — 
some prospects of still igh figures. “Sheep and 
Lambs.—The best demand is for good lambs, The 
supply of sheep is fully equai to a very moderate de- 
mand. We quote sheep at % cts., and lambs at 
5@9 cts. per ib. grossyfew selling at either extreme. 














‘*‘ Most Heartily.’’ 
WitmrnerTon, N. C., February 4, ptaih 


H. H. Waryer & Co:.: Sis—I m 
oe recommend your Safe Kidney 8 tnd 
Liver Cure for kidney and liver diseases, and 
shall be glad to answer all questions regard- 
ing the same in connection with my case that 
enquiring frienes may ask. 

James A, Lowrey. 


Island Valeur, 5514, 


er eae mt zonne bull will be permitted to 
serve a limited number of approved cows at 
om Cost of keep of cows $3 pop.week at own- 
ers’ ris 
Island Valeur is a grandson of Ona, probably the 


best of the granddaughters of eee 


made (7 pounds 4 ounces of bu 

ears old. Two granddaughters of 

Bem, in New or =e ae 
while a great nddaughter bro t 
highest price fn paid for Jersey ought 
cow was a-half sister of Ona, while the 
was a daughter of a brother of One. The Usemeante 
blood is the most popular in this country, as shown 
by the fact eight animals of this family sold at waraged $90 












tion for an average of $2, while 4a 
3,000, being the highest pi “* ever 





28 St. Paul Direct, Bal , Me. 
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THE NEW REMINGTON 


THE COMING PLOW! 








CLIPPER. 


\HE “NEW REMINGTON CLIPPER” is the New Plow destined to take the place of the heavy Chilled 
Iron Plows now in use. The Carbon Metal of which it is made being one-half cast-steel. has all the 


hardness and wearing 
) yore SO. 


ualities of the chilled metal, and is much stronger. It can therefore be made the 
lows. S# The New Remington Plows, full rigged, weigh !5 to 20 pounds less than 


Plows of the same capacity. Our Warrantee: The Remington Agricultural Co. guarantee 


to the dealer, as well as to the farmer, that ev 
handled, will give 


ery ngton Carbon Plow is well made of good material, and 
rfect satisfaction, subject to a two-days’ trial in the field. 


If it fails to comply 


i 
with this Warrantee, after being tried by both, the Plow can be returned to the dealer, to be held by him 


subject to the manufacturers’ order. Send for prices. 


Manufactured by the Remington Agricultural Co., Ilion, N. Y. 





A. & A. G, ALFORD, Southern Agents, 21 & 23 S. Howard St., Baltimore. 





MANUFACTURES 


—_— OF —... 


I ial 


Hale U0 


Of Baltimore, Md. 








Tit? 


Popplein Silicated Phosphate, 


i Forming a compleie Mineral Manure, 
and proved by the experience of the past five 
years to be specially adapted to light, loamy 
lands, or those containing vegetable matter. 


ANALYSIS. 
Moisture, at 212° F...... eee cceees 5 to 8 percent. 
Available Phos. Acid............. 9 toltr “© 
Insoluble “ be eeeeeeteeeeeee 1 to 3 “ 
Soluble Silica........... esceceseelS tolls * 
Potash K. O....006.ccccssecessseee 2K tO 4 
BOORBNE oii iidecccediccécsccccee 8 tO 8 
BOGE nc00. deccescocces coccescceces 3t3s * 


t# This Brand put up specially 
in Ten-pound Boxes, for use upon 
GRASS LAWNS and FLOWER 
BEDS. There is nothing to equal 
it. 


Price, 50 Cents per Box. 





ACTIVE 


Ammonia’d Bone Phosphate 


Recommended for all Stiff Lands. 
ANALYSIS. 















Moisture, at 212° F.......00+ oss 10 to12 per cent. 
Organic Matter, capente of pro- 
ducing Ammonia...... ...... to 2y “* 
Soluble Phos. Acid..6 to 8 p ct. 
Reverted * «B84 to4 
Total Available Phos. Acid.......10 to12 os 
Insoluble Phos. Acid ...... 8 to 4 va 
Total Bone Phosphate... -30 tod os 
Botaats TE. Qoc0c cccccccccccs ccccee 2% to 3 “ 
Alkaline Bone Phosphate. 
ANALYSIS. 
Soluble Phos. Acid.. 6 to 7 per cent. 
Reve: “ --5to6 “ 
Total Available........ vesees svsseeeedl to 18 per cent, 
Insoluble Phos. Acid.. «- lto 2 “ 
Total Bone Phosphate ++-2Mto30 
Potas Ou cccceccee esoee 2to 3 és 
Boccees covccccccccs seceeee BtOB « 





Dissolved Bone Phosphate, 


Or Acidulated South Carolina Bone. 
Containing 12 to 15 per cent Available Phos. Acid, 








THE POPPLEIN SILICATED PHOSPHATE (CO. 


128 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


P. 0: Box 852. . 


BALTIMORE. 








BY MAIL, -paid. Ten for $1, 

viz.: Catherine ermet, rosy Ar 

fiche Jardins, — e ae 3 

snow white; ugilas 

bright ; La ’ : 


rance, aeegemes Bon Silene, 
brilliant =e ; Gen. Jacqueminot, brilliant crim- 
son; Marie Van Houtte, delicate yellow; Cornelia 
Cook, large white; Marechal Neil, large yellow. 

Address 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, 


Baltimore, Md. 





BERKSHIRES FOR SALE 
At Reasonable Prices. 


BREED only from the most choice stock of the 


country, in pedigree, form and markings. All 
stock recorded, and can be seen at an time 
Black-Breasted, Red-Breasted, and’ Bi 
CHICKENS, or eggs of su 
shipped as represented. rrespondence solicited. 


THOS. A. HAYS, Churchville, Md. 








GEORGE oO. 


une SISHES: 


LIGHT STREET, 





STEVENS, 


BLIN DS & Ng 


BALTIMORE. 
REPS IN STOCK AND FURNISHES TO ORDER: Window Sashes, Doors, Blinds, Mouldi . 
yan Mangal Nev Fev rch Save, ae daze Window Spe Bea ap 
. ik ware. antels, Window Fra Door F 
Paipts, Oil, Putty, Glass, Lamber, Bi ks, Lime, Sash Weights, Sash Cord, Porch Columns, Tree Benes. 2 
ce Best Work at Lowest Prices. 





Woodward’s Medicated Eggs 


One of the Best Vermin Drivers in 
the World. 

RY placing one of these fees in the nest, when the 

hen is setting, she will come off clean and free 
from lice, and the little chicks will be clean and 
healthy. They are so constructed that the heat of 
the hen’s body causes the different ingredients of 
which they are composed to throw off a steady odor, 
which is death to hen lice,and thus the nest and 
body of the fowl are kept entirely free from all ver- 
min during the breeding season, and heated term of 
summer. Price 50 cents per dozen, or by the gross. 

D. LANDRETH & SONS, 


Sole Agents, Philadelphia. 


DEATH TO WHITEWASH 


AXWELL’S PREPARED 
GYPSUM, for Whiteing 
add Coloring Stores, Factories, 
Mills, Dwellings, Churches, 
Barns, or forany purpose where 
whitewash or calcimine is used ; 
is easily applied; keeps clean 
longer than lime; will not 
crack, peel or rub off; does bet- 
ter work than lime; one quart 
covers hundred square yards. 
Its sanitary qualities are excel- 
# lent. Packed in barrels, half- 
barrels, kegs, kits and cans. 

7 Send for circulars. 


Hazlett & Foster, 
132 W. Pratt Street, 
Baltimore. 














UMPHREYS 
VET ERINA ICS 


FOR THE CURE OF ALL DISEASES OF 
Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Dogs, Hogs & Poultry. 
For Twenty Years Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Specifica have been used by Farmers, Stock- 
breeders, Horse R.R.,Travel’g Hippodromes 
enageries and others with perfect success 


LIST OF SPECIFICS. 

A.A. Cures Fevers and Inflammation, Milk 
Fever, Spinal Meningitis, Hog Cholera, 
-B. Cures Founder, Spavin, Stiffness, 
>,C€, Cures Distemper, Nasal Discharges, 
.-D, Cures tsor Grubs, Worms,- - - 
EK. Cures Cough, Heaves, Pneumonia, 

Cures Colic or Gripes, Tellyache, 


oc. 


Se 


Gd. Prevents Abortion 
Fi Cures all Urinary Diseases,- - - - 
i, Cures Eru iscases, Mange, &c. 
J.J. Cures all Diseases of Digest 
Veterinary Case (black 
qanery Manual Ww 
Medicine, and Medicator, 00 
Medicator,- --------+--:+-- 35 
oft tose Veterinary Cases are sent free to any 
dress on receipt of the price, or any order for 
Veterinary Medicine to the amount of $5 or more. 
Humphrey's Veterinary Manual (38 pp.)sent 
free by mail on receipt of price, W cents. 
¢#”Pamphlets sent free on application. 
HUMPAS ys HOMEOPATHY ED.CO. 
1 lton Street, New York. 


ion, ~ - 
walnut) with Vet- 
pp.), 10 bottles of 


THE 
Maryland Directory for 1882 


1 Seg a book of special value, and a standard of refer. 

ence for names, localities and other useful infor- 
mation. Contains the address of Farmers, Merchants 
Professional Men and others, and the only book of the 
State farnishing this information. By mail on re. 
ceiptof $150 J. FRANK LEWIS, 


No. 15 Post Office Ave., Balto. 


ENTERPRISE 
(Galvanized Iron) 


WIND~MILL. 


Na ie 











HE only Iron Wind-Mill made of Galvanized 

Iron, with Rosette Wheel. Wind-Mills,Water- 
wheels, Hydraulic Rams and Pumps put in on true 
hydraulic principles. 


GEORGE J. KENNEDY, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


468 N. Eighth Street, Philadelphia. 
THE HUNTER MELON. 


B* careful selection —_ a se'les of years a 
high grade of MUSKMELON has been produced, 
of which a limited quantity of seed is for sale. The 
HUNTER is the queen, the ne plus ultra of melons. 
Per ounce, 50 cents; per packet, 25 cents. 

G. F. NEEDHAM, Washington, D. C. 














FOR SALE. 
i? — BERKSHIRE PIGS, price $12.50 per pair. 
Boxed and delivered free. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 
___ Brighton P. O., Md. 


Revolution in Sheet Music. 
FIVE CENTS A COPY. ° 
VER THE GARDEN WALL, and all the latest 

and most popular Sheet Music of the day, now 
retailing at 30 to 75 cents per copy, for sale at all 
pews dealers and stationers. Having just opened our 
branch house here, we are poepares to supply dealers 
and agents at liberal terms, nd for our circular. 
W. A. EVANS & BRO. 

Room 1 Central Building, 


N. W.Cor. Holliday and Baltimore Sts., Baltimore 





edi ee Eps 


OMPLETE assortment sufficient for small garden 
/4 Guaranteed fresh and reliable, ina neat box. Sent 
post-paid for 30 cents. . 


PHILADELPHIA SEED COMPANY, 


14 N. Seventh St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


JOS. STELWAGON'S SONS, 


Manufacturers of 
Manilla, Roofing, Sheathing and Carpet-Lining 


eA Pons. 


ALso 


ROOFING MATERIALS, 
5625 COMMERCE STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HICH CLASS 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggs $2.00 Per Setiing. 
SURPLUS BIRDS ALL SOLD. 
E. B. OWENS, 

153 W. Pratt St., Baltimore. 




















CHANNEL ISLAND HEIFER CALF. 


Months old, Fawn and White; from some of the 
best stock of the State. Price $40. 


Fersaleby TF. B. STEINER, 
Rhode River Post Office, Anne Arundel Co. 








LITTLE’S CHEMICAL FLUID. 


The New Sheep Dip, 


NON-POISONOUS. 
Paten‘ed in U. 8., July 8, 1877. 
MORRIS LITTLE & SON, Propr’s and Manuf’rs. 


Is a sure cure and remedy as follows: 

SHEEP-—Scab, Ticks, Lice, Fly and Maggots, Grub 
in the head, Worms in Sheep and Lambs. Improve- 
ment in — and quality of the wool more than 

ay for the Dip HORSES—Mange, Lice, Thrush, 
Ermees, Cracked Heels, Saddle and other Galls, Bots, 
Lung Disease. CATTLE—Mange, Lice, Texas Ticks, 
Foot and Mouth Disease, Pleuro-pneumonia; prevents 
Abortion. HOGS—Mange and Lice. DOGS—Mange 
and Fleas; makes the coat glossy. Internally for 
Worms in all animals; Uicers and Wounds of all 
kinds. POULTRY—Fieas and Lice. Purifies the 
houses. HORTICULTURE—Aphis, Blight, Scale 
on Orange Trees, Bark Lice, Rust in Carrots. 

Gis superior to all other Dips and cheaper, 
for one gallon is enough for 100 gallons of cold water 
for use. To be used cold. Send stamp for U. 8S. tes- 
timonials and price list to T. W. LAWFORD, 
Gen’l Agent, 296 E. Chase Street, Baltimor-, 
Md. (Mention this paper.) 











For Dyspepsia, Nervousness, 
Bilious Attacks, Headache, Coe- 
tiveness, and all Diseases of 
the Liver and Stomach. 


ARE DECIDEDLY THE MOST POTENT REMEDY 
THAT CAN BE USED. 

Tt fs not an intoxicating beverage, and certain! 
would never be used as a pleasant substitute for al- 
coholic stimulents, but it is truly a valuable 
M which has been used for many years oy 
large numbers of our citizens with the most a - 
ing success in all the above complaints. Try it, 

25 Cents a Paper, or $1.00 a Bottle, 
Wh. E. THORNTON, Proprietor, 
d Baltimore, Maryland. . 
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— ‘CORN CULTIV.ATOR ! 
oan 


le — “A 
— 





4 bee above cut represents an implement which no farmer should be without. It does the work more 
thoroughly, and with greater ease than the old mode of cultivating corn We have them both riding and 
walking. Send for circulars and price lists to 


J. cc. BURBOROW c& Ca. 
Ss LIST Sree aSeE TT, 
Baltimiore. Md. 


$2 WORTH of MUSIC for 10 CTS. 
Music in the March No. of Journal: 
| l 1. Romance, instrumental; Beethoven. 2 Joy- 
3) I) gL es! nN Mi, 
(__'‘t. Marquis et Marquise, instrumental ; Morley. 
AMoyon Dontpamni} ics taaeire. Single number 10c. ; yearly subscription $1. 


ous Farmer, instrumental ; Schumann. 3. Mar- 
Soe ee vocal; Gounod. 4 When Hopes are 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL JOURNAL, 1300 CHESTNUT STREET. 


vocal ; Wood. 5, Willow and the Lily, 











vocal ; from the opera of “Claude Duval.” 6. 
When Autumn Leaves Fall, instru’]; Fruman 





WANTED—FARMERS AND DEALERS TO KNOW 


That the CHEAPEST and BEST Fertilizer for all crops is 


BAUGH’S PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE 


WARRANTED to be com of Pure Raw Bones and Oil of Vitriol only. Send for our descriptive 
pamphiet showing Guaranteed Analysis. “Sent Free.” Dealer wanted in every county. Address 


BAUGH & SONS, the teraonaaacalt or | Baltimore. 


Peruvian Guano. 














Imperial Wine Vinegar. 


NONPAREIL CIDER VINEGAR. 


phot deg! pure and reliable Many insitations. 
costing 3 cents a gallon, are sold as Cider Vin- 
egar. To guard against deception, observe that pack- 
ages bear our brands. 
Fresh APOLINARIS WATER 


FREDK. M. BOLLMAN, Importer 
638 S GAY STREET. 











~ PLYMOUTH 





I have secured the only cago of 


HIGH GRADE PERUVIAN GUANO 


in the United State¢ direct from PABELLON DE 
PICA, the richest deposit of Peru, containing 12 pee 

cent. of Ammonia, also a full supply from LOBOS’ 
deposits, containing 5% to 6 per cent. of Ammonia, | 
which I offer for sale direct from ship or warehouse. 


Wore EGGS, $2 per 13. $3 per 26. Send for circular. 


dy a Ge LS cs ee eee 


107 McElderry’s Wharf, 
BALTIMORE, mo. 





THOS. W. HOOPER, 


Baltimore. 
Lake Roland, Baltimore Co. 











pi pis Spee English : y sv Dnemist how 
‘7ireinia Lands. stan hee rare wan Tie 
Upper James Real Estate Agency, 


By WILLIAM HOLMAN, 
CARTERSVILLE, Va., 


HO offers for sale upwards of 12,000 acres of land 
lying in one of the most desirable regions of 
Eastern Virginia. Catalogues sent on application. 


COTSWOLDS FOR SALE. 


13 SELECTED EWES, 2 years old, in lamb, and 1 
buck ; also, 4 last season’s lambs, , all pure ‘stock. 
Also, 1 yoke of oxen. 


GEORGE L. SCOTT, Darlington, Md. 









one teaspoonful toone pint foods Boldeve Sonia 
by mail for eight letter stamps. NSON & 600 -. 
Boston, Mass. . formcrly Bangor _ 


————— as SS = 


The richest, creamy 
NS BEER iy 4 —< 


‘ the 
hos CURES 4 
dis- 














Address: BEAN & RARE, Wholesale Druggists, 
Nos. 47 & 49 N. 2d St., Philadelphia, 


‘Bloomsdale Large, Late Flat 
DUTCH CABBAGE. 
Large Flat Solid Heads, Short Stem. 


OR a long period of time, we have had this stock of Cee in 
cultivation, pg Pepe ~ye) the German and Swedish 

¥ Sop tee eee, @ part of our bus‘ness governs & 
Sotatet, cue. wopay we ae tt in tts Original purity, 

quailty wih fhe the ba fate the country, even though the best cont 


Wel de this crop a stud wok 6 clay Gaciedecn tee rsaeateliiiial ears’ close observation, for 
which our opportunities may be Jidgea'y ees fact thet we have, each and oo z year, oy he my hundred 


f cabbag juce seed the h selections 
000 Ee ce guided by exper Biren: NOT A SINGLE GRAIN OF SEED i ‘is RAISED 


ith 
FROM rth scrupulous FROM. SEL HEADS. We mail our catalogues free of charge to all applicants. 


D. LANDRETH & SONS, Nos. 21 & 23S. Sixth St-, Bet. Market & Chestnut Sts 


FARM WAGONS 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Agricultural Implements, Machinery, Seed, &e. 
__ 60 LIGHT ae BALTIMORE. 


PEOPLES’ MUTUAL LIVE STOCK WSURIACE COMPANY 


OF BALTIMORE, 
Office, ITo 2S wi Street, 


Over the Firemen’s Insurance Company. 
THIS COMPANY INSURES 


HORSES, MULES AND MILCH COWS 


Against Death by Disease or Accident. 


IT IS AN INSURANCE COMPANY, NOT AN ASSOCIATION. 


Makes Yearly Reports to the Insurance Department of the 
State of Maryland. 


PLAN MUTUAL. 


LL STOCK inspected by the Company’s inspectors before policies are issued. For particulars send to 
A the Compan Kofice for daealen, vineh gives all information as to plan, cost, ete. Pr ROBT. 
S. CORSE, pw of Clairmont Nurseries. Vice President, WM. B. SA Editor Amznican ABMER. 
Treasurer, GEO. w. Ss. pees of W, H. Hoffman & Sons, Paper Manufacturers, Baltimore county. 
Secretary, ELI W. FREE 


ROSHBANEK NURSERIES, 


GOVANSTOWN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MARYLAND. 
Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Herbaceous Plants. 


W* invite the attention of the public to our select stock of the following: STANDARD AND 
DWARF PEARS-2, 3 and 4 years.5 APPLES—Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES—Stan- 
dard and Dwarf. APRICOTS, (RAB APPLES. MULBERRIES, GRA PRVINES. of the most 

ular kinds, together with oth-r small fruits. Our Collections of ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
Sr nt UBS are large, and embrace most of the rarest sorts. ROSES on their own roots, with the newest of 
BEKDDING-OUT PLANTS by the dozen or !,0(0, for which we have issued a separate Catalogue. 

hae ated ae thousand oze and two- -year-old OSAGE ORANGE PLANTS, for hedges, 

ogc FORWARDED ON APPLICATION, ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY AT- 
TENDED * TO MORLL GOODS DELIVERED IN BALTIMORE FREE OF CHARGE. 


Ww. ‘D. BRACKENRIDCE. 


EASTERN SHORE N URSERIES, 


DENTON, CAROLINE CO., MD. 
eS SPRING OF 1882.28 


M’” NEW PRICE-LIST for coming spring is ready, and will be mailed free to all pies ponte giving post- 

office address plainly written (including name of county). My prices are “‘ SUBSOILED,” so far as a 
downward tendency goes, while I am happy to inform my former customers and all the readers of Tux 
American Farmer that the growth of oo was never better than the present season. Peach and 
Apple trees are particularly fine, while the list of valuable varieties has been greatly increased. A complete 
assortment of an kinds of Fruit, Shade and Ornamental Trees, an immense stock of Grapevines, Asparagus 
Plants, Flowering Shrubs, &c., &c. Correspondence solicited, 


J. W. KERR, Proprietor. 


LUMBER. 
THOMAS MATTHEWS & SON, 


88 N. High St. and Cor, Canton Ave. and Albemarle St., Baltimore. 


White Pine and Yellow Pine LUMBER, for Building. 
Rough and Dressed Lumber. 
HARDWOOD FOR WHEELWRICHTS AND CABINET-MAKERS. 















































SHINGLES, LATHS, PALES, Etc., AT LOWEST PRICES. 
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AVOID ACHING BACKS 


IN DESTROYING 


Potato Bugs or.Tobacco Worms, 


Y USING THE ONLY MACHINE ADAPTED TO THE PUR- 

POSE IT IS A COMPLETE LABOR-SAVING MACHINE 

FOR DISTRIBUTING LAND PLASIER, CARBONATE OF 
LIME OR PARIS GREEN. 


ACTIVE ACENTS WANTED. 
For Circulars &c., address the undersigned, 
Dealer in 


FERTILIZERS, RONE-DUST, PERUVIAN GUANO, 
KAINIT, LAND eo CARBONATE of 
English and German, 


C E Mi E N TS Round Top, Rosendale. 


‘ SELENITIC CEMENT--Sole Agency. 
This is the Best and Cheapest Cement 


‘FOR SILOS. 


Send for particulars, 


een Seaeoaes, id: 


Direct Importa‘ions, 


GOOD FARMER must be Jack-of-all-trades, but the most important thing about a farm is to have the 
buildings well painted. And the art of painting és not in knowing how to spread it on (as this is soon 
‘Jearned), but the mixing is the important point, as great care should be used in the manipulation and select- 
ing of dils, dryers, pigments and minerals that enter into its composition. Now, all this is made easy by 
vweing the H. W. JOHNS ASBESTOS Paint, which is ready mixed for the brush. Made of pure oil, and has 
a body equal to two coats of white lead. Send for particulars, color sheet and reduced price list to 


J. Wook iB LD, 
170 and 172 NORTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


DEALER IN ALL KINDS OF ASBESTOS MATERIALS. 








x 

GILPIN’S VEGETABLE LIVER PIL 
ye prepared, with great care, from medical plants; are coated with sugar, that they may be taken by the 

smallest child and upon the most delicate stomach; are intended especially to act upon the Liver, 
thereby relieving all such diseases as COSTIVENESS. HEADACHE, PARALYSIS, DYSPEPSIA, COLDS, 
JAUNDICE, and all diseases of a bilious origin. No better evidence can be offered in favor of these Pills 
than the very fact that where their ingredients are known to family physicians, they are using them in their 
private tice. We append the following from one of our most prominent physicians: 

OAKLAND, June 8. 1859.— Dr. Gilpin: After carefully examining the formula of — Sugar-Coated 
Pills, I feel it but justice to say that the combination is certainly perfect, and comprises the only remedies I 
evor believed were the proper ones to be used in diseases ofa bilious origin. I shall take pleasure in recom- 
mending them, not only to a but the entire medical profession. Yours truly, J.M.WISTAR, M.D. 

From one of the leading it druggists of West Virginia: 

N, W. VA., June 18, 1869.—Messrs. Canby, Gi/pin & Co.—Gents: Please send by express twelve 
dozen Gilpin’s Vegetable Liver Pills. 1 have the most flattering accounts from all who have used them, 
believe the day is not far distant when they will supersede all others. Yours, F. M. CHALFANT. 

We could fill several pages with certificates, etc., from prominent men throughout the country, but 
prefer to let the Pills in the future, as they have in the past, rest entirely on their own merit, knowing that 
wherever they are known their use will pass down from generation to generation. 

GIL GETABLE LIVER PILLS are sold by all respectable druggists and country store- 
keepers throughout the United States and Canadas. 


Principal Depot, CANBY, GILPIN & CO., Baltimore. 














Windsor Herd 
JERSEYS. 


2. —_____ 


WATTS & SETH, 


28 ST. PAUL STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


LONDON PURPLE 


TRADE MARK. 


EF riearest dealer bas not got it, write to HEMINGWAY’S LONDON PURPLE CO. (Limited,) 
P. ©. Box 990, No, 90 Water Street, New York, who will send prices and testimonials. 





ARAWANA BUTTERCUP, 6052. 


Potato Bug 
Poison. 


Potato Bug 
Poison. 





JAMES PENTLAND, 
GREENMOUNT GARDENS, 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 


Opposite the Entrance to Greenmount Cemetery, BALTIMORE. 
Ke cohstantly on hand a choice assortment of healthy and well grown Plants. #@”His stock of 

Bedding Plants is extensive and in splendid condition. At our store Ne. 27 N. CHARLES 
STREET, a coliection of Plants and Flowers may alwsys be found. Choice Bouquets, Funeral Designs, 
and desi for the decoration of rooms, tables, and for everything for which flowers are used, put up in the 
cama tic style of the art, at short notice, and at charges that will compare favorably with any in the 
country. 


SEEDS! 


~ COPPAGE HOME BRAHMA YARDS, 








Gale Mangel Wurzel, 50 cents per lb.; Yellow 
Globe Wurzel, 50 cents per lb.; White Sugar 
50 cents per lb.; Improved Ruto Baga, 40 cents 
per Ib-; no’s Rata Baga, 60 cents per lb. 
Blaut’s Prolific Field Corn 
J. BOLGIANO & SON, 
Growers and Importers, 


28 South Calvert St., Balto. Md, 


I IGHT Brahmas exclusively. I breed as a pas- 
4 time and pleasure, keep none but the evry best, 
offer no refuse stock for sale. My birds for size, 
marking and laying qualities, are unsurpassed. Have 
never failed to win first prizes whenever exhibited. 
A few vice birds for sale now, and at all times 


Address, Dr. Geo. H. Cairnes, 
No eggs for sale. Woodberry, Balto. Co., Md. 


GEORGE PAGE & 


<< ~~ Z 


Re 


> 


at 


a | 


No. 5 NORTH SCHROEDER STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUF AS ERS PATENT PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES. 


The Boilers the Safest ana most Kconomical of Fuel made, 
TATIONARY Steam Engines and Boilers, Patent Portable Circular Saw Mills, Sash, Muley and Gan 


Saw Mills, Flour Mill 
GINES A SPECI 


achine 


lachinery, Grist Mills, Shafting, Pulleys, &c , &c. AGRICULTURAL EN 
ALTY. Lath, Shingle and Barrel M 


, Leffel Turbine Water Wheels, Wood Work- 


ing omtoore, all kinds; Tanite Emery Wheels and Grinders, Circular Saws, Saw Gummers, and Tools 


and Mill Su 
CHINES. Bue 
Reduced Price List. 


TAs ap for NICOLS, SHEPHARD @CO’S VIBRATOR THRESH'NG Ma- 
ETE THRESHING OUTFITS FURNISHED. Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 








Plants and Flowers. 


MY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1882 OF NEW AND RARE PLANTS, 


REE TO ALL. 


ADDRESS « 


ROBT. J. HALLIDAY, Baltimore, Md. 





FIELD AND GARDEN SEEDS 


Our stock of seeds is from the most reliable grow- 
ers, fresh and true to name. 


Fertilizers of Standard Brands. 


Griffith & Turner’s Animal Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner's Ammoniated Bone Phosphate. 
Griffith & Turner’s Alkaline Plant Food. 
Griffith & Turner’s Raw Bone. 

Baker’s Dissolved Bone. 

Slingluff's Dissolved Bone. 

Turner’s Exceisior and Phosphate. 
Hélloway’s Excélsiof and Phosphate. 
Lister’s and Whitelock’s Phosphates. 
Peruvian and Orchilla Guanos. 

Plaster, &c. 


Otiver Chilled Plows 
run lighter, are more easily adjusted, and do better. 
work than any other plow. 


Malta Shovel Plows Iron Age Cultivators, 

Corn Drags. Cahoon Seed Sowers. 

Planet Seed Drill and Cultivator. 

Hagerstown Grain Drills. Monarch Grain Drills 
Farmer’s Friend Grain Drill. 

The Star Horse Rake. + The Victor Horse Rake. 
The Hagerstown Horse Rake. 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder. 
American Hay Elevator. 
Doub'e Harpoon Hay Fork. 
Philadelphia Lawn Mowers. 
McCormick Iron Mowers. 
McCormick Imperial Reapers. 
McCormick Twine Binders. 
Farmer’s Friend Corn Planters. 


Foust’s Hay Loader. 
Grain Fans. 

Cider Mills. 

Corn Shellers. 





Keystone Corn Drills. 


Hay Presses. 
Hay, Straw and Fodder Cutters, 


CABISET CREAMERY. 


Stoddard Churns. Davis Swing Churns, 

Fountain Pump. Cucumber Pumps. | 

Patent Galvanized Steel Fence Wire, cheap, durable 
and easily put up. 


REPAIRING DONE WITH DISPATCH. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 


GRIFFITH & TURNER 


Agricultural Implements, Fer- 
tilizers and Seeds, 


41 & 43 NORTH PACA STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


FOR SALE. 

















. A YEAR and expensesto Agts. 
Outfit Free. Address—P. 0, 
$7 7 y, Viekery, Augusta, Me, 





a week in your own town. Terms and $5 
outfit free Address 


H, HALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


$66 





A’ derat Bree. if taken soon, two thorough- 
bred SHORTHORN CALVES, Roans. 


THOMAS J. LEA, 





Brighton P, 0,, Moptgomery Co., Md, 


0 one hasever 
ther 
ress 
ond 


machines can b 
sold isto deceive the in- 


ic % 
PW an her Press 
4 alongsideot Dederick's al- 
ways sells the purchaser a 
. erick and a)! 
aes know it too weil to show 
up. Adfiress for circular and location of Westcra 
and Southern storehouscs and Agents, 


P. K, DEDERICK & CO., Albany, N.Y. 


EUREKA MOWER! 


Butter Workers. | 3 


The only Center-Draft Front-Cut 
Mower Made. 


AN mow back and forth on same side of field. 
Will cut a six-foot swath as easy as a side cut 
machine will cut four feet, and with less draft. It 
also leaves the grass in such condition, that it will 
cure in much less time. Send postal for illustrated 


circular. 
A. L. CROSBY, 
Catonsville, Md. 


PRATT’S ASTRAL OIL 


WILL NOT EXPLODE. 
Wholesale and Retail. 


LAMPS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


For Sale by W. & H. SPILCKER, 
Agena ero "+ 163 Baltimore St. 


New York, 
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JOSHUA THOMAS, 


SD Ee & BL, 


Agricnitaral aud Mill Machinery 






Best, Cheapest, 
and most 
Economical En- 


ECLIPSE 


MGRICULTURAL ENGIN 





IRST PREMIUM WHEREV 
EXHIBITED 


cs 


Buffalo Pitts Thresher and Cleaner, 


The old standard, and still ahead of all competitors. 


KIRBY AND WHEELER MOWERS AND REAPERS, 
OSBORNE SELF-BINDING HARVESTER. 


A Full, Line of Harvesting Machines, adapted to the 
wants and taste of Farmers any and everywhere. 


a 
——_ 





Union and Hagerstown Grain and Fertilizer Drilis, Circular Saw Mills, 
Chieftain Horse Rakes, Portable Grist Mills, 
Millstones, Smut Machines, Bolting Cloths, Buckeye Force Pump, 
Mill Picks, Leather and Gum Belting, Cucumber-Wood Pumps, 
The Watt and Ball Plows, &., &. 
a. “ae Descriptive Circulars on application, and correspondence solicited from all wanting anyching 
OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE, . 


To. SS Digeht St., Bfaltimore, Mad. 





FOR SALE: 


NE YOKE WELL-TRAINED HOLSTEIN 
OXEN, with yoke and nearly new cart. 


APPLY AT 
S. Mf. Shoemaker’s Place, 
Near Stevenson’s Station, N. C. R. W., 
BALTIMORE CO., MD. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 











B* the 100 or 100,000. Havea large and pure stock | © 
of all the leading standard varieties, and many of 
Great Prolific, | 


the newer sorts. Sharpless, Miner’s 
Mt. Vernon, Cumb. Triumph, 7S5e. per C.; $5 per M. 
Crescent Seedling, Monarch, Kentucky, Duncan, Wii- 
son, Chas. Downing, 40. per C.; $2.25 perM Also, 
RASPBERRY PLANTS. 
Gregg, $18 per M.; Cuthbert, $11; Brandywine, $9. 
R. 8S. COLE, 
Cedar Hill Fruit Farm, 


Harman’s, A. A. Co., Md. 


REGISTERED JERSEYS. 


Chatsworth Farm, 


Reisterstown, Balto. Ce., Mid. 














FOR sS.ALE. 


|” eartmmennaeey CALVES, tracing to such bulls as 
Lord Rex 1413, De Lancy 2234, and Watts 2618, 
the two first combining the blood of Albert, Splendid, 
McClellan and Pansy 8. Tne excellence of LORD 
REX, now at the head of my herd, is everywhere 
conceded. My herd took at the Baltimore County 
Fair of 1881 the Special Jersey Herd Prize of $100, 
and five other First Prizes, the judges being John V. 
N. Willis, Esq., of New Jersey, and Colin Campbell, 
Esq., of Pennsylvania, and the conditions of compe- 
tition unusually exacting. 
ANDREW BANKS. 








Eublihed) 6 OA ED, WARNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











(1811, 


Jersey Red Pigs. 


From Largest Herd South. which rock 
Five Premiums and Special Mention 
t vi nia State 1881. 


_—_ 








SILVER WARE ano RICH JEWECRY 
English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers, 


importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 
W7eddine Fresents, 
Premiums for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses, Shell Jewelry, &c. 
All of which is offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


No. 135 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, near Calvert, Baltimore. 











8S. Haminton Caucnay. Noaw W. Cauary. 


NOAH WALKER & CO. 


CLOTHING and FURNISHING GOODS 


165 and 167 W. Baltimore St. 


Between Calvert and Light Sts., SOUTIL SIDE, 
Washington Building. Baltimore. Md 








Om DEPARTMENT.—Gentlemen’s Clothing and Shirts, of any material and style, made to order 

with prompt and careful attention, and strict reference to the established reputation of the house for 
TASTEFUL AND SUBSTANTIAL CLOTHING. Prices guaranteed to be lower than merchant tailoring 
establishments generally. Their stock of BOYS’ CLOTHING, from three years old ‘up, is unsurpassed. 
Samples of material, with directions by which any one can measure, and prices, sent by mail when desired. 


GEO. F. SLOAN & BROTHER. 


LUMBER; 


DOORS, SASH, BRICKS, &C. 
IN LOTS 10 SUIT. 


132 LIGHT STREET WHARF, 














BALTIMORE, 


ToFARMERS & STOCK OWNER 


ATTENTION 






4, 


ba - 
FARMERS, 
STOCK OWNERS. _— 


DAIRYMEN 
3 AND 

mall POULTRY 
-\ KEEPERS 


is called to the 
SPECIALTIES 
made by 


fanufactuting Cp. 


dition Powder.—Un- 
the market, which. act on'y 


asa nan pers Bi aso 


com 
and Snclapee the natural powers of anim ae 
a mild ve, keep the system in a herithy condi- 
tion, enabling the animal te do more work and to re- 
sist the approach of disease. To dairymen these - 
ders are invaluable, largely increasing. the 
milk, enriching the cream and addin 
Sattensiabding properties. When used on dai 
it has everywhere given most complete satisiaction. 
2. The Indian Ointment.—For the cure 
of cuts, sores, and all skin diseases on man or m 
The healing properties of this ointment when applied 
to sores of the longest standing are fectly marvel- 
ous, allaying the inflammation at once and working « 
cure after a few PF page a 
3. The Retiker Chicken Food.—For pre- 
vention and cure of all diseases incident to try 
ards. Pvultry keepers find, after brief trial, a st 
large increase tn the production of eggs, and mark 
improvement in the weight and a e of fowls. 
As a promoter of growth in young fowls it has no 
equal, keeping them in health and free from vermin. 
4. The Shepherd's Leotion.--A chemical 
reparation for prevention and cure of scab, rot, &c., 
fa Dieep end swine. This preparation needs only a 
trial to prove its worth. 
One-pound box samples of the Condition Powdersor 
Chicken Food, or a meee box of the Ointment, will 
be forwarded to any address, post paid, on receipt of 
25 cts. in stamps or currency. Address for samples 
or circulars. e Retiker Manufact ng 
Co., 1704 Wylie Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


To Dealers ¢ Consumers of Paints 


We res fully call your attention to our Emam-~- 
el Ready-Mixed Paints, Pp red for imme- 
diate use, which is rapidly superseding the sopeeery 
Paint. ence has fully demonstrated that it 
will stand exposure to the weather much than 
Paint mixed in the usual way, that it will retain its 
Brightness of Color, and will not crack or peel off. 

— a s caeeineeeietl 














The Retiky 


1. The ind 
like many 




















THs, hog is free from disease, a natural grazer, 
prolific and early to mature. Catal free. 
Also, COLLIE PUPS in April, from imported 
strains. 


T. LOVELOCK, Gordonsville, Va. 
POLAND CHINA PICS. 


A choice lot just farrowed for which Iam now 
booking orders. Prices reasonable. 


J. B. CRAY, 


Fredericksburg, Va. 

















G. W. LEHMANN, Ph. D. 


Chemist and Metallurgist Formeriy Chemist of N. C. 
Balto. Copper Works. Fertilizer Coatrol Station 


LEHMANN & MAGER, 
HEMISTS AND ASSAYERS, 
57 S. GAY ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


AMeims of all descriptions —Manures, Soils, 
Chemical Fertilizers. Ores of Gold and Silver (by 
fire process), Copper, Lead, Manganese, etc, Clays, 
Coal. Limestone and vther minerals Water for steam, 
manufactvring anu household use. Mineral waters 
and various products of art. Terms moderate, 


Card Collectors! 


lst.—Buy seven bars DOBBINS’S 
ELECTRIC SOAP of your Grocer. 


2d.—Ask him to give you a bill 
of it. 


3d.—Mail us his bill and your full 
address. 


4h.—We will mail you FREE 
seven beautiful cards, in six colors 
and gold, representing Shakspeare’s 
““Seven Ages of Man.” 


W. MAGER, 
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LL.CRAGIN & Co. 


116 8. Fourth &t., 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











Manufacturers of 


WHITE LEADS 
PUTT, 


Snow White 


ZINC 


—__+-oee———- 


100 W. LOMBARD St. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








It can be applied by any person, and the expense of 
employing a painter is saved, whilst the cost of the 
Paint will be oue-third Jess than when mixed in the 
ordinary way. 

We are prepared to ~ any info: mation that ma 
be desired on application by mail or in a 
solicit a trial from you to be convinced of the above 
statements. Address: — 


mutaw Faint Co. 


100 W. Lombard Street, 








BALTIMORE, MD. 
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“i Grade” Anminite Supe-Phapbate, «racer TS Scaee ae OOo. 


Manufacturers and Manipulators of 


“Bos Ammoniated Super-Phosphat, PHOSPHATE 
“GRAIN GENERATOR” ne zeny ih dell 


guarantee fully up to the 


DISSOLVED S&S. CG. PHOSPHATE, SLINGLUFF'S DISSOLVED GROUND BONE, 


12 to 15 Per Cent. Available Phosphoric Acid. Containing 3 per cent. of Ammonia. 

















Me ogra ANIMAT BONE SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH AMERICAN BONE ASH, 
AG RICUS ‘ RAL C uf F Vi | ( A | Containing 40 to 44 per cent. Soluble Bone Phosphate. 
S. SLINGLUFF’S DISSOLVED SOUTH OAROLINA PHOSPHATE, 
ve in stock a full line of the above goods. pe psd pap cieten apap ona Phosphate. 
118 ‘om e demand for a le zer, we are offering 
WM. DAVISON & GO. ™ ¥. Saapane. eracer, SLINGLUFF’S NATIVE SUPER-PHOSPHATE, 











Prepared entirely from Animal Bone, highly ammoniated. Also, 


$5 to $20 ease, “alarae ee 872 either home easily made.| SLINGLUFF’S No. 1 AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


Portland, Maine. UE & CO., Angie, | Maine. This we can confidently recommend as one of the best fertilizers sold in the market at the anal 








TRUTH ATTESTED, 


“aren werent The Rasin Fertilizer Company, § 

















In order thatthe public may fully realize the; gen- 
‘dfneness of the statements, as well as the power and 
vaiue of thearticle of which they speak, we publish 


sipecrity ta beyond question. ‘The truth of there . 
tcimodials is absolute, nor can the facts they pod PROPRIETORS OF THE 


” Atiawta, Ga., March 3, 1881. 
i. f- Warner @ Co., Rochester, NV. Y. 


aieereesren tor nis joan | bare motcea| GURY " 
Ea ee Se SEA WALL GUANO WORKS. eet PRICES 


fall. 1 saw in a paper an advertisement of Warner's POWELLS PREPARED CHEMICALS 


Safe Kidney oat Liver Cure. I bought a bottle, and 
a= a Farmer can buy a FORMULA 
For $12 








in leas than a week the improvement in my health 
(620 lbs)of POWELL’S 


PREPARED CHEMICALS 


improved wonderfully, and I now enjo a degree of 
heaith and strength, : every wortioniar, suc ch 
This ,when mixed at home, makes One Ton 
of SUPERIOR PHOSPHATE, equal in 
plant-life and as certain of successful crop- 
spect as Amen high priced Phosphates. 
NO-£= ( No trouble to mix- 
EXPENSE. 1 Full directions. 
Power's Cuemicats have been thoroughly 
tried, give universal satisfaction, and we offer 


as I 

not hoped it possible to enjoy again in this world 
of which I am satisfied, euber God’s blessing, has | § 
been due to your remedy. : 





Orrice or Onvinary, Muscocrer Co, r{ 
w= Ga., Oct. 1, 1881. 
H. 4. Warner @ 





Co., Rochester, F.: 
Gustusmex—For Eighteen’ Months I suffered in- | 731 leading farmers in every State as reference, mA 
liver, sad : *. owoie of the bispezs De : ‘oobld Send for Pamphlet. Beware of imitations, 
ver, and after trying every remedy t c 
Sera es Suing ance the hettoneat Sete Brown Chemical Co 


near of, Besides a I had about given my case | Fe 
up as hopeless) ae when I was prevaied 
upon by my wife pat beg Safe Kiduey and Liv»>r 


~ “= = SOLE PROPRIETORS; - } ; 
Manufacturers of Baxtimorg, ‘Mo. 





Cure. kconfess I had but little faith it its merits or Powell’s Tip Top Bone Fertil- r 
efficacy; but to my great satisfaction, after I iad | # izer. Priceonly $35 a Ton, net cash. 
commenced on the aw bottle, ,1 continued the use Bone Meal. Dissolved Bone. Ww 
bec cured, 
of the medicine until ame completely Potash. Ammonia. 





aT TS ee ——— And all high-grade Fertilizing Materials. ti 


GF tar (2cefes..| gouty 1M ATH, AY SEAL BBL AR cI CRAIN &s 


Thousands of equally strong endorsements— many 


th in cases where hope was abandoned—have 
ha cetenietie ‘gicen, showing the remarkable The most extensive and permanent WORKS in the United States, and the whole under the direct 


of Warner’s Safe Kidney and Liver Cure, in | supervision of Mr. R. W. L. Rastn, the General Manager of the Company, whose thorough knowledge and 
all diseases of the kidneys, liver and urinary organs. | experience is a guarantee of the quality of their FERTILIZERS. 
If any one who reads this has any physical trouble, 
remember the great danger of delay. Large Stocks on hand and ready for delivery. Your orders Solicited. == 


. A AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 
A. G. MOTT, AGE! RENTS! 

































GEN. THIRTY-THREE bran’ new YEARS 








ege ‘AMONG 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENT The Rasin Fertilizer Company, ‘OUR ‘WILD | INDIANS 
= oe | GEN. wine sth are 10 to 1, and is Seadevater ot 
ong lg Th iy pce 20 x 22 South Street, Baltimore. Pe gees ee 
eat one ton in 30 minutes. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. to A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Martiord, Com. 



































WM. STUART SYMINGTON. "THOS. A. SY MINGTON. R. J. Baxen. ESTABLISHED 1837. R, J. Hotuixeswortn. 
EE SYMINGTON BROS, & CO, = "a i 
Baltimore. 5 § Baltimore. poe am R. a. BAKER & CO. =o 
Manufacturers of the MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN ‘ 
s s rie 
. be 
ORIOLE FERTILIZERS, Pure Ground Bone, Chemicals, Acids, &c., F : 
‘ 0 
iret. 5 For Manufacturing Super-Phosphates. i 
‘ bas AMMONIATED SUPER-PHOSPHATE FOR ALL CROPS. ' oe 
‘ Oriole ee ty 3 PURE DISSOLVED RAW BONE. ing 
Oriole Oakey Wh ood Fertilizer | 9 is1e Dissolved Bones. : PURE FINE GROUND RAW BONE. ot 
onm.6 STAG SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME FOR TOBACCO. fe 
Oriole Piney Wood Fertilizer Oriole‘Amm. Bone Super Phos FAQTORY AT LOCUST POUT. ae 
stinct formula, and eac con ns what is m neede: - var 
py nie. svat lorwhich iris intended. We guarantes oar foods eactly asrepreeented. | Office, 36 & 38 S. Charles St., Baltimore, Md. ta 
o ‘ ea 
_§SYMINGTON BROS. & CO., Manufacturing Chemists. ENTERED AT POSTOFFIOB, BALTIMORE, AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER. for 
; of 
whi 





\oidev 40 1. 
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29ci GL AVIA 








